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‘Ways of Bean Dealers 


4. M. WIDENER, NEW YORK 
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indicate that the dealers are or- 
ganized, and that each one is doing 
business. in accordance with a pre- 
arranged schedule? Are they not 
liable wate®. the Sherman anti-trust 


THE PLANT FOOD PROBLEM SOLVED iaw? 





Pea beans are now quoted in New 
York market at $2.30 to $2.32 a bushel, 
BY USERS OF and in Boston at $2:40 to $2.45, yet 
en many of the dealers are only offer- 
ing $1.75 a bushel, a difference of 
from 55 to 70 cents. All of the dealers 
take 62 pounds for a bushel when 
they buy and give 60 pounds for a 
busheP when they sell. Some dealers 
when testing the beans for poor beans 
and dirt take 64 quarter ounces 
which amounts to a test for a 64- 
pound bushel. 

At present the bean dealers cer~- 


Bradley’s Fertilizers 


“The World’s Best By Every Test a mercy. Perhaps something might be ' 


done under the present laws to stop 
some of their practices. Publication 
of their methods might help some- 
what to make them do differently. 4 





Sometimes farmers say they cannot afford to use as much 
siderable number of farmers organize 
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But I think that only when a con- ‘ 
as 1000 lbs. of fertilizer per acre, yet many farmers have to clean, pick and market their beans 
2 will genuine relief be experienced. I 
proved that as much or more is very profitable to them. know that the farmers of this section | 
would thank American Agriculturist 
How much to use is a problem every one must work out for any suggestions or plans that | 
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for himself. Our most successful customers say they find their beans fairer for them than it 
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part of August and fore part of Sep- 
tember the weather was excessively 
wet, and many beans were spoiled by 


1500 to 2000 Ibs. per acre instead of a smaller quantity on the onde “or te tabs elite tid 
the moist earth. It is the exception 


their market crops. to find a farmer’s beans that will test 
less than four pounds poor beans a 
bushel, and they will run all the way 


Many of them use a ton to the acre of Bradley’s High Grade 

eqs . ’ ‘ from four pounds to a half poor 
Fertilizer and find that it pays in the crop marketed and in the up- beans. 
keep or improvement of the land for succeeding crops. You cannot 
tell without experimenting how much fertilizer will pay you best. If 


you have not already solved this problem, begin next season and use 


the way they express the greater profit derived from using 





Known by Their Fruits 
We're often told 
The love of gold 
Of evil is the root; 
Yet early, late 
Men. cultivate, 
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° . Big Profits from Potatoes—An ex- 
Our local agents have a new descriptive booklet and periment in intensive potate culture ‘ 
.}| was tried this year by R. H. 9’Don- 
calendar for 1911 for you. If we have no agent near you ald, a business man of Howard City, 
e ca in Montcalm county, Mich. His po- 
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ment K plowed the last of March, rolled down 


in good shape, then disked each way 

each week until May 14. He rowed 
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Harvesting was done the last of 
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bushels of nice, smooth potatoes, 
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Common Faults in Butter Making 


The Score Card as a Guide---How to Get Good Flavor in Butter---Steps to Be Taken for Proper Appear- 
ance---Causes of Mottled Streaks---Two Most Common Faults with Farm Butier---Remedial 
Hints---By Prof E. S. Guthrie, New York Agricultural College 


HE following score card which 
is used by the butter dealers 
of cur large cities and by 
judges at butter exhibitions, 
shows the relative importance 
of the different factors. Flavor 
45%, body 25%, color 15%, salt 
10% and package 5%. Now, what are the 
requirements of our markets and what are 
the common faults? 

The butter should have a pleasant, clean, 
creamy flavor. Some of the objectionable 
flavors are rancid, strong, old, cowy, barny, 
feedy, dirty, etc. Some of these flavors may 
be absorbed taints. However, most of them 
are of bacterial origin. Even the cowy flavor 
has been produced experimentally by bacte- 
ria. It is apparent that every buttermaker 
should know something about bacteria. If 
he has difficulty, he should study the probable 
sources of the bacterial contamination which 
may be, first, in the cleaning of the utensils; 
second, in the milking process; 





high room temperatures. Such temperatures 
should be avoided as much as possible. 


Getting the Color Just Right 


The color must be uniform and must suit 
the market in shade. It must not be streaked 
and mottled. The cream should always be 
strained into the churn to prevent lumps of 
curd from being incorporated in the butter. 
If the salt is properly distributed by sufficient 
working, no difficulty should be experienced 
with mottled butter. If the butter is too 
cold when worked, the working process is 
likely not to be completed, consequently the 
salt and casein will not be properly dis- 
tributed and mottles will result. No consumer 
wants mottled butter. 

The salt must be dissolved and it must 
suit the trade. Gritty or undissolved salt is 
never permitted in the highest scoring butter, 
and yet there is a great deal of it made in 
all parts of the country. I? difficulty is expe- 


farm that can be easily controlled are: 
1. The use of too high churning tempera- 
tures, thus making greasy butter and incor- 
porating too much buttermilk. 2. . The use 
of too low washing temperature, causing the 
butter to be too hard for proper working, 
thus accounting largely for the improper dis- 
tribution and dissolving of salt and the pres- 
ence of mottles. 


A. J. BELL, ILLINOIS FARMERS’ INSTITUTE 


Corn yields from 65 to 90 bushels per acre 
were secured by J. T. Wilson of Scott county 
last year, and his average was’ 70 or 75 
bushels for all the corn on his 1500-acre farm. 
Forty acres where a corn, corn, wheat and 
clover rotation was followed averaged 90 
bushels, while just across the road another 
man’s field which had never grown clover 
made 30 bushels. A heavy second growth of 

clover, 18 to 20 inches high, was 





third, in the ripening or sour- 
ing process; fourth, in the 
draining of the buttermilk, 
which is a first-class bacterial 
food, from the butter; and 
fifth, in the wash water. If it 
is thought that the water is 
the source of trouble, it is well 
to boil it for a few churnings 
and note if there is any differ- 
ence in the flavor. 

The butter should have a 
nice, waxy appearance. It 
should not be soft and greasy, 
nor, on the other hand, hard 
and dry, for butter is used 
mostly for spreading on bread. 
In order to get a waxy body, 
the temperature must be 
watched carefully. From 58 to 
60 degrees in the hand churn 
is about right when other con- 
ditions are proper. It is notice- 








plowed under 6 inches deep the 
last of May where the big yield 
was secured. Second bottom 
land farmed no more than 20 
years, disked once or twice, 
harrowed, pianted, two and 
three kernels per hill, weeded 
once, four cultivations. 

Mr Wilson has had some 
striking results from. clover 
and rock phosphate on one 60- 
acre field, which had been in 
corn almost continuously for 50 
years or more, until the yields 
were reduced to about 35 
bushels per acre. He plewed 
under a heavy second growth 
of clover on 20 acres of this 
field in December, 1908, and 
applied 1000 pounds per acre of 
rock phosphate. The 40 acres, 
in pasture, was given a light 
dressing of manure and 1500 








able that on many farms the 
cream is too thin. It should 
contain from 30 to 40% butte? 
fat. Well-ripened cream with 
the desired fat content will 
churn readily to a nice clus- 
tered popcorn condition at the above temper- 
atures and not be greasy. 

From this granular, popcorn condition, 
which cannot be obtained with thin cream 
at high temperatures, the buttermilk can 
be drawn off easily. The importance of leav- 
ing the smallest possible amount of butter- 
milk in the butter has been noted. Now, 
wash the butter with water at from 54 to 
58 degrees. This washing will take away 
more buttermilk. If the temperature is too 
low, the butter will be too hard to work and, 
consequently, it is likely to be tallowy. Also 
the salt is more readily distributed in the 
waxy buiter. Sometimes it is necessary to 
use a lower washing temperature, because of 


high test; 





THIS KIND OF COW PAYS DIVIDENDS 


The beautiful, gentle Guernsey is steadily gaining in favor and increas- 
ing in numbers in dairy districts demanding high milk production and a 
This one is a prize-winner, owned by F. Vogel of Wisconsin. 


rienced in dissolving the salt, partially dis- 
solve it by placing it in a pail and just cover 
it with water of about 60 degrees. - Let it 
stand at least an hour. This will usually 
dissolve good butter salt sufficiently for it to 


be completely dissolved in the butter inside 


of 30 minutes after it has been worked. The 
package should be neat and suit the market 
in style and size. 


Two of the Most Common Faults 


From observations made at the New York 
educational scoring contests and at the New 
York state fair, I believe, excepting flavor, 
which is usually difficult to control, that the 
most common faults in butter made on the 


pounds per acre of rock phos- 
phate before plowing in the 
spring of 1909. With this treat- 
ment and good cultivation thé 
yield was doubled, 70 bushels 
per acre, while opposite it was 
tenant land, naturally the same, which yielded 
30 bushels per acre. 

For two years Mr Wilson has followed 
the practice of turning under whole crops 
of clover, even when he could get $12 or $15 
a ton for the hay, and he believes that he 
gets 200 to 300% returns for plowing under 
even a catch crop of clover. He is out noth- 
ing but the seed and labor and gets a large 
increase in the following corn yield. Clover 
is sown as a catch crop in all small grain. 
He had 200 acres of such last year, most 
of which made two tons per acre. The 
good work by the turned-under clover 
lives, after it and is shown for several 
years. 
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AN ALL YEAR FARM PROPOSITION 


For Permanent Gains in Dairy Industry 


Large Values Involved---Returns Not Commensurate with Investment---An Intensive Industry Which Requires 
Careful Methods---Large per Cent of Dairy Cows Do Not Pay Their Way---Remedy Easy--- 
Test Each Cow’s Production--Sell the Boarders--Use a Good Bull 


There must be some underlying reasons 
why, of two men living side by side on land 
of equal fertility, engaged in the same indus- 
try, one will make a complete failure and 
finally lose his land, while the other will 
grow richer each year and develop his busi- 
ness on a substantial and permanently paying 
basis. This is exactly the condition we find 
in every dairy district in this country. The 
usual reason for this difference is that the 


successful man keeps cows which are workers, 


while the unsuccessful man keeps cows which 
are loafers. 

This is what is the matter with the 
dairy industry. There are too many loafer 
cows, whose deficiencies in feed and 
expense must be made up by the work- 
ing cows. If a man has 10 cows which 
are producing enough milk to pay a liberal 
amount over the value of the feed they eat, 
and the labor they require, and 10 others 
that are giving an equal amount less than 
the value of the feed and labor they use, 
then the ledger is merely balanced and there 
is no profit. Not one dairyman in 10 has any 
definite data or any very clearly defined idea 
as to which of his cows is paying a profit 
and which is netting a loss. Until this infor- 
mation is available on each farm, just that 
long will the dairy industry of that particu- 
lar farm. be unstable and uncertain. The 
elimination of the cows now maintained as 
boarders and their gradual replacement with 
cows of high producing capacity is the prime 
need in the American dairy industry and 
cannot be slighted very much longer. 

The real work of remedying the state of 
affairs, of eliminating the profitless cow, of 
building up the dairy industry to be the 
profit-maker it can and should be, cannot 
be done any place but right at home on 
the farm by the man who is actually milking 
the cows. The new year, 1911, is here. Most 
of you do not keep books or farm accounts, 
but, nevertheless, now is a good time to get 
a pencil and a piece of paper and sit down 
and try to figure up just where you stand on 
the year’s operations. You will find before 
you go very far that you don’t know where 
you stand, and that you can’t tell very much 
about your year’s work. The first of the 
year is a good time to begin to keep records, 
so that a month or a year hence you will 
know to a mathematical certainty just what 
you are accomplishing. With regard to the 
dairy this is a mighty simple proposition. 
Consider how it is done. 

If you are producing milk for sale, the 
question of butter fat need not enter into 
your calculations so long as the milk is good 
enough to satisfy the demands of your market. 
lt must ordinarily be good 3% milk, and if it 
is not, the city inspectors or your customers 
will be quick to notify you of the fact. Assum- 
ing then that your product is ordinarily good 
market milk, all you need for keeping rec- 
ords is a pair of good scales, a piece of card- 
board and a pencil. Scales of sufficient accu- 
racy can be purchased for a trifle anywhere, 
and the cardboard can be ruled by any school 
child. On the left-hand margin make seven 
spaces, into which write the names of the 
days of the week. Rule the cardboard into 
as many vertical columns as you have cows 
and place the name and number of each 
eow at the head of the vertical column. 


Tack this up in a convenient place in your 
milk room, hang your scales near there, tie 
a lead pencil on a piece of string and fasten 
it so it will always be handy to the record 
card and you are ready for business. The 
card will have to be renewed every week, 
or if desired, it can be just as well made 
larger for a month’s record. At the end of 
each period copy the total results into a book 
for permanent record. It is the work of but 
an instant after milking each cow to hang 
the milk pail on the scales and write into 
the card the number of pounds recorded. 
That is all there is to it, and at the ‘end 
of three months or six months, by simply 
glancing over your records, you can tell to 
a dot the relative value of cach milch cow. 

You may think you know pretty well, 
and perhaps you do. But the chances are 
that you will have several cows in your herd 
that have been loafing on the job for years. 
Probably their record won’t amount to more 
than half that of some other individual in 
the herd. It does not take a mathematician 
nor a financier to tell you, that if, at the end 
of the milking period, Brown Bess is pro- 
ducing 7000 pounds of milk, and Old Roanie 
only 3000 pounds, you would better get rid 
of Old Roanie and get hold of another like 
Brown Bess. Most every farmer who ever 
tested his herd found that he had many 
more Old Roanies than he ever dreamed of. 
One Illinois farmer Who undertook such @ 
campaign two years ago with a herd of 16 
cows, which had cost $1300 for maintenance 
the year before above the value of their out- 
put, now has only one of them left. They 
were thought to be pretty good cows until 
the year’s bookkeeping revealed a heavy 
deficit. When he started to cull out the 
boarders, he found that he did not have much 
else in his herd. 

Don’t think that you can tell from merely 
casual observation which cows are making 
money for you and which are not. Prob- 
ably you can form a pretty intelligent idea 
by this means, but you cannot tell just how 
much and just which ones. A little over a 
year ago a Guernsey cow was sold in northern 
Wisconsin for $500. The owner knew she 
was a good cow, although no record had been 
kept. The cow was taken to Iowa. A record 
of her year’s’ work there showed a total 
milk production of 14,562 pounds, containing 
860 pounds of butter fat. Dairymaid of Pine- 
hurst was just as good a cow when she sold 
for $500 as she was when a year later her 
former owner tried to buy her back for 
$10,000. The only difference was that nobody 
knew, previous to keeping the record, just 
how much she was worth. 


When You Need Babcock Test 


Many farmers are producing milk primarily 
for the butter fat. This includes-all who are 
not selling the whole milk to city markets 
or condenseries. Under these circumstances, 
there is one step further in the keeping of 
accurate and full records of production. You 
must know not only how much milk each 
cow gives, but how good the milk is. To 
ascertain this you must use the Babcock test. 
It does not cost much, however, to equip 
yourself to do this testing and the operation 
itself is mighty simple. If you don’t care 


to bother with it yourself, no doubt some 


neighboring creamery operator will be glad 


to handle your samples for you and give you 
correct’ returns. All the trouble involved in 
this is in keeping a small sample of each 
cow’s milk at intervals throughout the month. 
The little bottles and preservative tablets 
can be secured from any dairy supply con- 
cern, and the bother and work are very small 
indeed, compared with the value of the infor- 
mation secured. 


A great objection to the ruihless elimina- 
tion of unprofitable cows is that there is no 
source from which they may be replaced by 
high producers, except at extremely high 
prices. Of course, if every farmer or dairy- 
man who has unprofitable stock should elim- 
inate it all at the same time, the animals 
absolutely could not be replaced for many 
years to come. Nevertheless, it is an un- 
doubted fact that a greater profit could be 
realized from those remaining, even though 
a smaller total number were handled. 


The question resolves itself down to the 
individual effort of each farmer, or to the 
combined efforts of a group of farmers who 
are able to work together in cow testing and 
in co-operative breeding. The first step is to 
find out what each cow is doing, the next 
step is to get rid of the cows which are not 
paying their way. Put them in the feed 
yard, fatten them up and send them to mar- 
ket. Take some of the money and buy a 
pure-bred dairy bull. In selecting him, don’t 
let the price be a very serious consideration. 
Get a bull that is bred right, and you have 
made a profitable investment, no matter what 
you pay for him. 

Don’t be content with a bull that is merely 
a registered animal in his own particular 
breed, but trace his family lines and records 
for a long way back. If he is a Guernsey, 
be sure that he comes not only from regis- 
tered Guernsey stock, but from animals 
known and recognized as high producers. Use 
this bull on the best cows you have, and 
rear the progeny for future use in the dairy. 
As soon as these young cows become milkers, 
keep a rigid test of their production and 
eliminate those that don’t come up to your 
standard. Long before this time you will 
have become so interested in following the 
record of each animal that you would not 
think of giving up the system and your stand- 
ard of production will undoubtedly become 
higher.and higher as you realize and appre- 
ciate just what returns it is possible to get 
from a real good dairy cow. 


Set your standard at 6000 pounds to begin 
with. Probably it will not be many years 
until you won’t keep a cow unless she gives 
10,000 pounds of milk. You can’t raise too 
many animals of this sort and there is a mar- 
ket today for more of them than are in the 
eountry. The surplus stock will command 
double the price it does now, while the milk 
and butter produced by your dairy herd will 
give you an increased profit every year. Your 
records will show you just what this profit 
is and you will gradually place your farm 
operations on a business basis instead of the 
guessing basis which has covered so many 
good farms with mortgages and resulted in 
their ultimate loss to their owners. Now is 
the time for each individual dairyman te 
take up this proposition in earnest. 
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National Co-operation in Education 


American Policy of Equal Schooling and Practical Training---Opposition to Idea of National Co-operation 
in Technical Education Due to Prejudice---Some College Men Have a Nigger in the Wood Pile--- 
Strong Organizations Favor the Plan---Time for Action Is Now --- Editorial Comment 


T the recent meeting of the 
American association of agri- 
cultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations in Washington, 
several men found objections to 
the Dolliver-Davis vocational 
education bill. Among these gentiemen are 
Pres Stone of the agricultural college of 
Indiana, Prof Davenport of Illinois, Pres Sny- 
der of Michigan, Pres Soule of Georgia, Direc- 
tor Jordan of New York and Dean Russell 
of Wisconsin. 

The objections suggested by these men are 
all of comparatively small importance com- 
pared with the stupendous importance of the 
vocational training of the 20 million Ameri- 
can boys and girls, at least 19 million of 
whom are to become farmers, workers in 
the mechanical trades and homemakers. The 
most ridiculous argument made was that the 
Dolliver-Davis bill was a hodge-podge. This 
statement on the part of three or four of 
these gentlemen showed that their original 
hostility to this measure had kept them from 
looking into the genius of the bill, or getting 
into the spirit of service to the boy or girl 
who is to work in any of the manual vocations, 
or for that matter, into the spirit of assisting 
those already in those vocations. They seem 
to look only to the interests of the man who 
is to take a collegiate course, usually to be- 








HERE THE SEEKER AFTER KNOWLEDGE FINDS AN AID IN THE CORN SCHGOL 


Learn to do by doing, the imperative call of modern teaching, is partially solved in the schoo! here pictured. 
It is one conducted a few weeks ago by Northwest Farmstead at Aberdeen, S D, and shows the keen interest 
of the boys for advanced education; in this instance a modern yet simple corn school. 


come a technician. Some of them seem to 
see mainly the educational interests of the 
privileged classes. 

All who know the history of industrial 
education realize that our education is being 
made more practical, not by the help of, but 
in spite of the leaders of traditional educa- 
tional affairs. The French government took 
industriai education out of the hands of the 
general education department, so as to recon- 
struct the educational policy of the country. 
Along vocational lines Massachusetts did like- 
wise, until it had injected practical educa- 
tion. In nearly every agricultural college, 
and especially in every state university of 
which an agricultural college is a part in 
this country, the teachers of industrial sub- 
jects, and especially the teachers of agricul- 
ture, had a fight of 30 or more years in order 
to gain for agricultural education its fair 
share of the institution’s funds. In Illinois, 


Minnesota, Pennsylvania and many other. 


states, the general educators in charge of the 
university affairs did not do fairly by agri- 
culture until the farmers of the state made 
such a general demand that it was equivalent 
to a state demand. 

The movement for this bill has been guided 
mainly by agricultural editors, by officials 
who have had experience in agricultural col- 
leges and schools, and by labor union men 





The thought expressed in 


and manufacturers interested in trade school 
education. To date, comparatively little of 
its support has come from old line educa- 
tors, whether they be at the head of agricul- 
tural colleges or of other educational institu- 
tions. The most practical of the normal 
school men were the first general educators 
to take the matter up seriously. They 
requested that the normal schools be allowed 
to prepare teachers in agriculture and other 
manual and vocational subjects. Col Roose- 
veilt, then president, joined them in this move- 
ment, and all interested in the bill became 
convinced that thus reorganizing the normal 
schools is an essential part of the movement 
to bring education in agriculture, the me- 
chanic arts and home economics down to all 
the people. At Boston, last July, the national 
education association indorsed the bill by res- 
olution, and a committee of that organiza- 
tion, headed by Pres H. H. Seerley of the 
Iowa state normal college, is acting for the 
association in urging that congress pass this 
bill. 

The arguments which have been put for- 
ward against this bill are weak, un-American, 
not loyal to vocational education for the youth 
who are to be our productive workers, and 
calculated, though not designed by them, to 
assist the enemies_of the proposed law. In 
the first place, these gentlemen in discussing 
this measure showed their 
utter lack of breadth by 
disregarding three- 
fourths of the substance 
of the proposed legisla- 
tion, and considered only 
that part relating to agri- 
cultural high _ schools. 
They did not recognize 
that nearly one-third of 
the money provided in 
this measure would be 
used to place home econ- 
omics in our state normal 
schools, in our. public 
schools, and in the pro- 
posed new agricultural 
high schools. They did 
not recognize, nor did 
they find fault with the 
fact that nearly one-third 
of the money’ which 
would be appropriated 
would be used by our 
general public high 
school system in supply- 
ing education in the 
trades and industries to 
the boys who will become 
our industrial workers. 
They all admit that they 
are in favor of the sub- 
stantial appropriation re- 
cently incorporated in the 
bill for college extension 
work. 

Nearly their entire ob- 


this work is just what we are driving at in supporting the measure for federal aid in technical education, for jection was directed to 


the youth of the land everywhere, east, north and south, as well as west. 
by the way, may be adapted to many sections in our older states. 
placed on supports and are about 30 inches wide. 
dents must stand while at work. The samples are changed as warranted by the progress made by the boys 
keenest interest is manifested by all, and everyone feels well repaid for his time. 
is not forgotten as soon as he closes the door behind him. 
creative. mind and inculcates the feeling of accomplishing results. 
as when engaged in such work. Not only will these farmer boys grow more and better corn, but they also 


have a greater lové for their work. 


The corn school, here pee gir the proposed organiza- 
The tables are constructed of roug oards 300 or 400 agri- 
These are serviceable and are high enough so that the stu- tion of : é 


The cultural high schools for 


What the student learns here the farm boys and girls. 


It is the practical knowledge that appeals to his Jt seems the more strange 
In no way can such boys be as easily handled 


that these men working 
“under the Morrill land 


















Do you realize what a 
“smooth” tobacco really is? 
One that can't bite? Hf not: try 
Velvet. It means cool smoking. 
And, it means a ‘whole volume 
of enjoyment besides—a rich, 
mellow fragrance that is peculiar 
to the carefully selected and care- 
fully matured Burley leaves. Try 
it today and you Il never be con- 
tent with other tobgecos 

At your dealer's, or if he 

is sold out, we'll send you 


acan fora dime,to any 
address in the U. S.A 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 
Dept. N. Chicago, Ill. 
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will insure a 

generous sup- 

ply of water 

when and where you want it, no matter 

where the wellor spring maybe located. 
They are durably made, moderately 

amg and cost little to kee in order. 
uilt to meet every aiien ae 

service. Write for our free boo 


“Water Supply for the Home” 
It will tell you how best to solve or 
supply problems—pumps $3.00 to 
When you buy @ pump see that 
it bears the name *GOULDS." 
it is a guarantee of satisfaction. 
THE GOULDS MFG. COMPANY 
No. 87 West Fall St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
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grant and its subsequent amendments, 
including the experiment station act, 
would object to a further amendment 
of this law: along its original lines, 
and-exténding the beneficence of that 
measure - done to the péople who 
really work with their hands. 

Practically speaking, these men are 
not only kicking the bridge. which 
brought them over, but they-are re- 
fusing to join ina movement to gen- 
erally provide the boys and_girls who 
are to return to the farm, that prac- 
tical’ éducation ‘which the colleges 
are now largely providing. to those 
who ‘wish to leave the farm and be- 
come agricultural technicians. These 
men seem to carry the idea that the 
state colleges only should* be consid- 
ered, and that the primary purpose 
should be to provide money with 
which to vromote their own favorite 
interests. . 

Oné speaker was especially indig- 
nant that the nation should under- 
take to modify’ affairs within the 
states. He is the director of a sepa- 
rate experiment station. He objected 
to the federal government coming in- 
to any state with any co-operative 
measure which would endanger ad- 
ministrative policies within the State. 
The idea was suggested that ‘this 
measure looked. toward centratiza- 
tion, It is, indeed, most peculiar. to 
see men who are able to draw federal 
funds under the land grant act and 
its amendments, which, in their in- 
ception, were ._ distinctly national 
movements, object to further law on 
the ground that it is interfering with 
the states. 

As a matter of fact, if congress had 
established only a federal department 
of agriculture, and had not insisted 
on the co-operative plan establishing 
state agricultural. colleges and experi- 
ment stations, the United States de- 
partment of agriculture would now be 
largely in charge of our agricultural 
education and research affairs. 
The establishment of state in- 
stitutions under federal initia- 
tive, and in part paid by. na- 
tional funds, has built up the. state 
rather than the government, and 
the vocational education bill wotld 
eventually further profoundly decen- 
tralize as between the federal and 
state governments. 

As a matter of fact, in the state in 
which the objecting director is locat- 
ed, agricultural high schools are be- 
ing established by the state at small 
colleges, and the failure of the agri- 
cultural college and station men to 
take the lead and work out a system 
is resulting in a makeshift system of 
agricultural education. These men 
who should be the natural leaders of 
education fur country life seem to 
have confined ‘their plans too much 
to their own campus and experiment 
farms. 


. 


The Question of Special Training 


In stating that congress had al- 
ready done its share toward indus- 
trial education, these men showed 
they are looking only to the educa- 
tion of professors, experimenters and 
other professional agriculturists. Like 
all educators they seem to think only 
in terms of higher education, which 
means aristocracy of education. 

These men unwittingly are forcing 
a new issue to be settled by the pub- 
lic mind. They are taking public 
leadership of the ever-present effort 
of the privileged classes to continue 
to manage the schools in the interest 
of those who are seeking to enter 
lives of advantageous ease, leaving 
the manual workers to bear the brunt 
without special training for their 
work nor special preparation for Iiv- 
ing fuller lives. The bills seem to be 
too inclusive for the minds of some 
of these college presidents and sta- 
tion directors. Is it possible that 
they have not learned to think in 
terms of all the farm boys and girls 
of their states? © 

One of the speakers claims that 
separating out in agricultural 
high schools in America those who 
are to become our leading farmers 
would tend to peasantize our country 
peopie. Even if these schools each 
had 500 students, it is difficult to see 
how 200,000, or 3% of all farm boys 
and girls who are attending school, 
if thus given a higher secondary 
school course at a highly equipped 
technological agricultural high school 
would peasantize the whole. This 
argument never did appeal to. many 
beside high school men, who natu- 
rally desier that any funds for edu- 
cating the country boys and girls 
might be appropriated to their 
schools, and it certainly does not ap- 
peal to those who believe the farm- 
ers are entitled: to strong agricultural 
high schools quite as much as our 


city youths are entitled to large high- 
ly equipped schools for the trades and 
other city vocations, or as much as 
our lawyers and doctors are entitled 
to technica] schools. 


Colleges Should Favor Broader Plans 


It is clear that in those states like 
Georgia and Alabama, which already 
have agricultural high schools, the 
college authorities need to look fur- 
ther than the interests of their own 
campus, and c-ntral experiment sta- 
tion farms. If they will make the 
agricultural ‘thigh schools apart of 
their own system of education and 
not hold the smaller part of educat- 
ing college graduates so close to their 
eyes that they cannot see the larger 
work of giving vocational education 
to the farmers, industrial workers 
and home makers of their states, they 
will be earlier ready to receive the 
plaudits of all their constituents. . If 
they wili follow he broader plan 
they will soon be getting large num- 
bers of well-prepared students for 
their own schools. 

Some desire that the dominance of 
the agricultural college in agricul- 
tural education in the state should be 
preserved and rivalry of the normal 
schools along this line should not be 
allowed. If the men had al- 
ready been developing teacher’s 
courses under the Nelson fund, which 
gives each state $25,000 annually for 
this purpose, they would not need to 
fear the state normal schools. At 
best the state normal schools will get 
only $5000 to $10,000 each under the 
Dolliver-Davis bill. 

One of these men was so ignorant 
of the details of the proposed bill 
that he insisted that it would create 
new boards, and new educational 
machinery. As a matter of fact, in 
his state there are a dozen boards 
now managing the state agricultural 
college, the state experiment station, 
and 11 agricultural high schools. Un- 
der this bill the state would place 
the management of the agricultural 
college or experiment station, 11 
agricultural high schools and 11 
branch stations all under one board, 
thus unifying the secondary and col- 
legiate instruction and the reasearch 
work under a single board. 

The national and state granges, the 
farmers’ union, the national farmers’ 
congress, the federation of labor, va- 
rious commercial and manufacturers’ 
associations and many other na- 
tional, state and local organizations 
which represent the workers and the 
capital which uses labor, have en- 
tered the fight to place the Dolliver- 
Davis bill on Uncle Sam’s statute 
books. Whén the national educational 
association indorsed this move at its 
meeting in Boston last July, it’ was 
supposed that there would be no fur- 
ther contést from educators. If the 
practical people must have a general 
conflict over this matter, the sooner 
they are about it the sooner’ the 
rights of the boy and girl who are to 
work with their hands to have voca- 
tional training will be conserved. It 
may be that a general tilt will clarify 
the atmosphere. 


Concrete Drain Tile Machine 


For the core a 5-inch length of 
stove pipe is used. This is cut 20 
inches long, or 2 inches longer than 
the tile is to be made. A circle is 
cut from a board to fit into the bot- 
tom of this pipe, where it is fas- 
tened. In the center of same a bolt 
is placed which acts as a pin, going 
through the molding board or pallet 























Core and Form for Tile 
and thus insuring setting the core in 


correct position. The top is finished 
with a block to fit into same, as 
shown, with a ring and bolt to draw 
out core from the completed tile. 
The outside form is made of heavy 
sheet iron and is 8 inches in diameter 
and 18 inches high, which makes the 
walls of tile 1% inches thick. This 


‘Wis buttermakers’ assn, La Crosse, 
an 





BETTER FARMING AND BETTER FARMS 


requires a piece of sheet iron 18x26% 
inches in size, which you ‘should 
have the tinner bend into a circle 
or cylinder form, with Ahe edges 
overlapping each other 1 inch. . Ex- 
actly 1 inch from each edge of the 
sheet nail two strips of wood, as 
shown in illustration, and to these 
attach hooks and eyelets, so wen 
the form is together with the sheet 
iron lapped 1 inch the hooks are in 
position to go into eyelets. 

This is placed over the core and 
held at the proper distance from 
same by little blocks nailed to pallet 
on the outside of form or by small 
nails driven into pallet. The mortar 
is placed in machine and thoroughly 
tamped down. The best mix for this 
work is one part cement to three 
parts of coarse sand used with as lit- 
tle water as possible, just enough to 
wet the concrete. 

One machine will make a number 
of tile each day, as it can be removed 
from the tile as soon as molded by 
drawing the core first and then un- 
hooking and removing outside form. 

The average cost of 5-inch tile 18 
inches long made as above is 8% 
cents each; 6-inch tile 10 cents each, 
with sand at 75 cents per cubic yard, 
cement $2 r barrel and labor at 
$2 a-day of 10 hours. This same ma- 
chine may be constructed in larger 
or smaller size, as requirements de- 
mand. 


Coming Winter Meetings 
sD jp. L 8 and poultry breeders’ assn, 
Jan 31 


Mitch 
Mich imp ’ breeders’ assn, E ee 





an -12 

Kan stock breeders’ assn, Topeka, 
Jan 8-14 
W So Dak stock growers’ assn, Rapid 
City, Apr il 
Cattle raisers’ assn of Texas, San An- 
ton Mar 21-23 
Tri-state ain and stock growers’ con, 
Fargo, D, Jan 17-20 
Nat’l wool growers’ assn, Fprtaet. a Ore, 
Mo imp L §S breeders’ assn, Columbia, 
Jan 10-13 
Ind live stock breeders’ assn, Indian- 
apolis, ae 5 


N M round- -up assn, Chinook. 5 
Mont stock growers’ assn, Miles Clty,» 


Ida wool growers’ assn, Boise, Fan 2 
Nat’l corn exp, Columbus, O, Jan 30 
Ind corn growers’ assn, Purdue, Jan 9-14 
Mo state corn show, Columbia, J 10-11 
Ill_corn growers’ and stockmen’s con, 


rbana, Jan 16-28 
Okla corn club, Srlitwater, Jan 16-21 
Kan state fc peri. ope eka, J 11-13 
Wis state board adison, ¥' 1 
Mo state board of son , Columbia, 

Jan 10-13 
New agri soc, Reno, Feb 6 
Neb dairymen’s assn, Lincoln, Jan 18-20 
Ill state dairy con, Bigin, Jan 17-20 
Ind state dairymen’s assn, Purdue, 

Jan 9-14 
Minn state dairymen’s assn, Litchfield 

Jan 17- i$ 
Mich dairymen’s assn, ‘Bay City, F 21-24 
Chicago miik shippers’ union, Chicago, 


N D dairymen’s assn, Sencihowa”” - 
en’s 
Feb 8-9 
Ohio state dairymen’s assn, Columbus, 
Feb 1-4 


30-3 
Wis state hort soc, Madison, Jan 10-12 
Neb state hort soc, Lincoln, Jani7-19 
Ill state hort sec, Champaign, Jan 31 
Ark state hort soc, Little Rock, J 17-19 
Ida state hort assn, Boise, Jan 4-6 
Wis cheese mkrs assn, Milwaukee, 
‘ Jan 11-13 
Farmers’ ~co ss and short course, 
Ft Collins, Col, Jan 9-14 
Wis cranberry growers’ assn, Grand 
Rapids, Jan 10 
S Wis cheesemakers’ and dairymen’s 
assn, Monroe, Jan 20-21 





In the Interest of Peace 
The good Shorthorn 
Is not forlorn 
With no horn to adorn it; 
Let’s have a plan 
Whereby a man 
May thus dehorn the hornet. 
—{M. G. K. 





American Breeders’ Association— 
The next meeting of the American 
breeders’ association will be held at 
Columbus, O, February 1-3, 1911. 
This meeting is in conjunction with 
the national corn exposition. A lec- 
ture room has been provided in 
which will be held daily a series of 
illustrated lectures on various phases 
of the breeding of plants and ani- 
mals. The program for this meeting 
may be obtained by addressing Prof 
W. M. Hays, assistant secretary of ag- 
riculture, Washington, D C. 
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Feeding Pullets for “i 





Early pullets are generally recog- 
nized as the most profitable winter 
layers, but it is commonly supposed 
that puilets hatched extra early are 
not so well adapted to this purpose. 
Some people have thought these ear- 
liest pullets should receive’ special 
treatment designed to check the lay- 
ing tendency during late summer, 
with the hope of getting larger egg 


yield in early winter. This treat- 
ment is called retarding. Tle pul- 
lets just approaching maturity are 


allowed a grass run, and a satisfying 
ration of whole grain with a limited 
proportion of beef scrap, but no 
ground grain. Many poultrymen, on 
the other hand, think that if these 
pullets are fed a rich, stimulating 
mash to induce egg production, they 
will lay a few small eggs, and molt 
prematurely, thus greatly reducing 
their vitality, and that in this case 
it would be a long time,before they 
would resume egg production, their 
bodies would be permanently stunt- 
ed, and their eggs would continue 
smaller than is natural to their va- 
riety. 

Prof J. E. Rice has conducted ex- 
periments to determine the validity 
of these theories and to find a meth- 
od of feeding which could be recom- 
mended for early hatched pullets for 
best results in development, produc- 
tion and profit. His conclusions are 
epitomized as follows: 

The findings drawn from the data 
should in no case be accepted as final 


THE POULTRY YARD (7] 


less food at less cost and produced 
eggs at slightly less cost a dozen than 
dry mash and grain fed pullets. Wet 
mash and grain fed pullets produced 
slightly larger eggs of slightly better 
fertility, and showed less broodiness 
than dry mash and grain fed pullets. 
Dry mash and grain fed pullets laid 
eges of good size at an earlier period 
than wet mash and ;¢ ain fed pullets. 
Hopper fed pullets ate more grit and 
shell than those having a proportion 
of ground grain. Pullets fed on 
grain were more inclined to develop 
bad habits than those having a mash. 
Earliest producers did not give as 
many eggs in early winter. Early 
1 vers gained as rapidly in weight as 
those beginning later to lay. Prolifi- 
cacy made but slight difference in 
weight of hen and weight of egg. 
The most prolific pullets did not al- 
wevyvs lay earliest. Pullets did not, 
as a rule, lay while molting. 


Good Summer Egg Record—Here 
are some results from a flock of 75 
hens between April 1 and November 
80, eight months. The flock is mostly 
a cross of Barred Plymouth Rock and 
Rhode Island Red. Eggs sold, 441 
dozen, $176.78. Cost of feed, $50.88. 
Gross profit, $125.90. I also grew 12 
chickens and used some eggs. My 
method is to feed whole grain, two- 
thirds wheat and one of corn, oats 
and buckwheat. An investigation in 
one of the western states has failed 
to show a profitable flock fed on any- 
thing but whole grain, with from one- 
half to two-thirds ration of wheat. As 
I have added some 75 fowls to the 
flock, I shall not know the exact egg 
production of the original 75, but 
judge it would reach 900 dozen, or 
12 dozen to the hen. The fowls eat 
more at this season, but the price of 
eggs is high, and I believe if kept 
separate the hens would have shown a 




















CAPONS READY FOR A HUNGRY MARKET 


Farmers who have a considerable number of cockerels of any of the 


large breeds, such as Brahma, 


Plymouth Rock, Wyandotte and Rhode 


Island Red can sell their grain to much bétter advantage in the form of 


capons than as grain direct to some’ elevator or mill. 


caponizing is growing in 
New Jersey and the middie«west: 
siderably 
advanced price 


until verified by repeated experiments 
with larger numbers of fowls. Forced 
pullets made a better profit than re- 
tarded pullets, ate less food a hen 


at less cost a hen, produced more 
eges of a larger size at less cost a 
dozen, produced more eggs during 
early winter, gave better hatching re- 
sults of eggs, made a greater percent- 
age of gain in weight, showed less 
brvodiness, had less mortality, showed 
better vigor and showed the first ma- 
ture molt earlier. 

Retarded pullets gave better fer- 
tility of eggs than forced ones. Hop- 
per-fed dry mash gave better results 
in gain of weight, production of eggs, 
gain in weight of eggs, hatching 
power of eggs, days lost in molting, 
mortality, health and profit to the 
hen than wet mash. Wet --ash and 
grain fed pullets consumed siightly 


popularity: wherever it is tried, 
Capons are sold in the spring at con- 
heavier weights than roosters of the same age, 


The process of 
especially in 


and at greatly 


The illustration shows the large breast development. 


profit. of about $2 each for the year. 
[Nicholas Glennon, Litchfield Coun- 
ty, Ct. 





Ayrshires Registered—During the 
week ending December 3 there were 
entered in the Ayrshire Record 44 
bulls and 74 cows, a total of 118. Some 
65 transfers were recorded.—[C. M. 
Winslow. 





Brown-Tail and Gypsy Moths are 
problems to be met in the future in 
all sections.. In a few years many of 
the orchards will be destroyed; in 
fact,. thousands .cf fruit. trees have 
already been killed by these pests. A 
different type of tree will have to be 
grown, one that is headed low, that 
it may be more readily sprayed.—[G. 
T. Powell, New York. 
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HOWe? Use good cor- ba) 
ner and end posts, well 
braced. Then stretch the 
fence—stretch it till it sings, 
Ellwood fence will stand any stretching. 
You cannot break it. 


Erect your fence in this way and 
it will last twice as long. Any 
fence dealer can supply the tools, 
Jt costs no more to erect a fence 
properly. It requires no greater 
effort if you expend a little thought 
to get the knack of doingit. Our 
dealer nearest you will give you 
a booklet explaining how to erect 
a fence—how to make the work 
easy and right. 





or more wires twisted into cables, 
give each individual wire the shape 
of an elongated coiled spring. 
The fence is therefore sufficiently 
elastic to take care of expansion 
and contraction, and yet so rigid 
when properly stretched as to pre- 
vent sagging. ‘The small and per- 
manent mesh is made by weaving 
one continuous wire throughout 
the fabric. The mesh or stay wires 
are so interwoven that slipping 
isimpossible. The triangular truss 

The steel in Ellwood fence is is the strongest form of construc- 
specially made for the purpose tion known. For this reason, 
from carefully selected stock. It Ellwood fence will stand the 
is hard, elastic, toughand springy. hardest usage and still retain 
The line wires, composed of two its shape. 


© 4 40 
Ellwood Fence is sold in your town. )°°%, {3 
wood dealer and let him show you his different styles of fence and 
quote you his low prices. Get his expert advice on your special 
needs. He is on the spot, buys in large quantities, gets the lowest 
carload freight rates, demonstrates quality before your eyes and is 
the man from whom you will get the most for your money. 


FRANK BAACKES, Vice President and General Sales Agent 
American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago New York Denver San Francisco 


Send for copy of “ Ellwood Fence News, MY eR pe illustrated, devoted 
be to the interests of farmers and showin wo fence may be employed to ee 
the earning power of afarm. Furnished free upon application, 
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Fie, 
Hepviest i t Fe e Made Not “‘cheap’’—but the bi t val ff i. O t 
tet x ie igges alue ever onerec fu cp 
Rs a en saviest Galvanizing We <= “fz at limited at this price, Famo — Ideal Incubator, 120 egg stze, 
yies. Hors metal covered all 'rdun:; safest, surest, simplest profitmaker 





for beginner or old'titner, S« if venti lating ; self regulating. 
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Proof fences made of No.9 120-chick Ideal Brooder never ec 
- — qualed. Both complete, 
y Fan A wives \s a; Po $10.00. I pay freight east of Missouri River and north of 
Y peice me ts Priews. pr =~ Tennessee. jrite for delivered prices beyond. Don't miss 
De sd ay Aerts this big value. Get my Free Book anyway. Best guide to 


oe. conts per Rod Up 
—\ Poultry and Rabbit Prof 
anus Fences, Lawn Fences and 
Gates. Send for Catalog \'y 
and Free sample for test. (9™ 
The Brow Fence & Wire Co. = 
Dept. 58 d, Obie 
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poultry success and biggest profits. Equally attractive prices 
mae! & on larger size Ideils. Send your name mow to 


J. W. MILLER ©0.,, Box 808, Freeport, Iil;z 










































































= For i8-in. 14 8-4 for 22-in. Hog 
Fence; 15¢ for %-inch; 18 8-4e 
for 8t-inch; @6e for @ 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 48-inch Poultry 
fence 28 1-2e. Sold on 30 days 
trial, 80 rod spool Ideai Barb 
Wire $1.66 Catalogue free. 
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Ornamental Fence 
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nn j Cheaper than wood. For Lawns, 
eee oe Churches, Cemeteries, Public 
nT id Grounds. Also parm and Poul 
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Tue Waro Fence Co. Box 437, Decatua, luo 
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Made of Migh Garbon Double St 

Colled Wire. Heavily G-ivanized to 
es ro Have no agents. Sell at 
joes on 30 days’ free trial, 
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MAKE HENS LA’ coed SPRING FENCE Co. 

fore es eae: larger , ore vigorous chickss Boz 10 Winchester. Indiana. 
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A Cement Barn Will Keep Your 
Cows Warm 


Do not expose your stock to wind and weather by 
housing them in a leaky barn. And « wooden barn is 
bound to get leaky sooner or later, unless you spend 
money on it for yearly repairs. Such upkeep is heavy 
and gets heavier the older the barn. 


Build With Universal Portland Cement 


Its uniform texture and adhesive strength makes everlasting 
concrete. No other Portland cement is like it. None othercon- 
tains the same ingredients. Every sack is tested. 


Complete Detailed Plans FREE 


For: 1—Concrete Walks 2—Troughs 3—Porches and Steps 


If you want instructions how to build concrete floors, foun- 
dations, well curbs, posts, silos, tanks, dipping vats, cisterns or 
concrete biocks, or' anything else, write us at once, describing 
fully just what you want to build. 


We invite correspondence on any kind of concrete 
work and will write you individually, giving our advice 
and instructions for obtaining the best results. - This ser- 
vice is free. The only expense to you will be the postage 
used in writing us. Address the nearest office of the 


UNIVERSAL "tixer, COMPANY 


CHICAGO — PITTSBURG 
Northwestern Office: Minneapolis 
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- sasegy on Your Sram _ 
or Ninety Days a 

Freight Socnall Up 
pot a a try. 30 Days’ Free or 90 Days’ Ap- 


Any capacity from 200 to 950 pounds per hour, 
according to your needs, and I'll save you from $25.00 
to $50.00 on the price. 

Tbe only Separator whose gearing runs in a “Bath 
of Oil" like a $5,000 automobile—Feature worth $50.00 alone. 


Automatically oils itself—Pour oil at the top,once a month $25 
from your oil jug or canNo danger of running dry, or ruining ic 
it like others-—No oil cups to remember to fill or turn up twice a day. $50 
—Dust-proof — Danger-proof—All gears enclosed—simple 


standard built and absolutely dependable. 





HIGH GRADE STANDARD CREAM SEPA RATORS 
—Has the only revolving supply tank—worth $15.00 alone, ‘Let me send you avs Big New 
Easiest to clean and the few-parts come out easy and Free, so you and your wife and 
can't get back out of place, the bepe and guiness tom & on over and then try one of 


—Rasiest to run-chigh crank-low tank. With no high —s my separators under my easy plan for you to do it. 
lifting and no **back- breaking” * cranking. Vou It call it the best if you test it alongside any of the 
xets the finest quality cream and all of it—no lumps highest $85.00 and $110.00 eqparsters sold by 
or churning, as Nature's true principle is followed without anybody today—makers—catalog houses—dealers—jobbers 
forcing either the milk or cream the wrong way =e or a os anybody a by me today. 
season, DO 


er your milk is warm or co <i ea Elowaroonrany lm 
OWL BRAND COTTONSEED MEAL 


wh 
—Is as handsome a machine, compact and substantial, 
as you ever saw or could finds Beautiful finish, 
when you write to any 
Mention _ —- Advertisers; you | 41 pa Protele Guiventeod. i: Sue dard Sor 3 xe yew Always 
will get a very prompt | popular because it's Boater grade. Deman r jobber. 
repl it ¢ Fi ng. 
Journa y. *, me e yt mer yg wily cience af Feeding ae 
























FARM. MONEY MAKER 


GROW STOCK HOGS IN SOUTH 


Feed Abundant--Climate Ideal, Forage Easily Grown—-Present 
Stock Must be Improved—-North May Then Look to 
South for Cheap Stockers--N. G. Bray, Illinois 


How little was the average farmer 
thinking of the future a year or so 
ago when he began cleaning out all 
of the hogs on his place, not only the 
fat hogs, but also everything that he 
could rake up, not even his breeding 
stock escaping. All this transpired in 
order that he might take advantage 
of the high markets which were pre- 
vailing during that time. He was not 
thinking of the dire consequences 
which were to follow, having his 
mind centeréd upon “just one thing— 
to reap the profits when hogs started 
out on the $9, then soared up to $10 
and then $11 basis. The actual cash 
transaction was indeed profitable, but 
one that meant a money loss to him 
in the future. 

Thus it was not a case of an in 
dividual or a few who were reckless 
enough to take that course, but the 
majority of the corn belt farmers were 
all following along in the same plane. 
A decided scarcity of stock hogs re- 
sulted. When the average farmer was 
again ready to start feeding he found 
what the state of affairs was. In many 
sections he could not buy young pigs 
for love or money, from the simple 
fact that farmers were starting out 
again by tTeplecing their breeding 
stock at an advanced price, and 
needed all of the young stock for 
their own use. There were not 
enough sows to supply the actual de- 
mand that arose for pigs. 5 


Where the Farmer Lost 


It was a penny-wise-and-pound- 
foolish policy from the start. What 
was their gain? There was no gain. 
It resolved into a losing proposition. 
For illustration: Say a farmer had a 
boar and four sows which would av- 
erage 250 pounds. Giving him the 
benefit of the doubt, we will suppose 
he received 10 cents a pound (for 
them. He received $125. Should he 
have kept them, those four sows dur- 
ing the following year should have 
produced at least 12 pigs each, or a 
total of 48 head. If he had fed 
them until they reached 200 pounds 
average they would have matured 
approximately 9600 pounds pork. Ad- 
mitting that he only received 8 cents 
for them, it would mean the neat 
sum of $770 for the pigs. Now com- 
pare this total with what he actually 
sold his breeding stock for and it 
leaves a difference of just $643 to pay 
for the corn the pigs consumed. Was 
there any logic in selling the breeding 
stock? 

The scarcity of stock hogs and the 
ultimate high price they have sold 
for have brought the farmers to 
realize their folly. They scoured the 
corn belt for pigs, but found them as 
scarce one place as another. The 
shortage was given thought by many 
of the farmers, and various plans for 
relief of a future shortage were sug- 
gested. It was put up to me in this 
way: The south and southwest states 
could breed ané raise stock hogs for 
the northern feed lots, just as they 
do cattle and sheep. Following the 
suggestion, I conferred with Mr J. W. 
Hill, a commission man connected 
with the national stock yards at Illi- 
nois. He has had a varied experience, 
both north and south. He was born in 
Illinois, but a good many years of his 
life were spent in the southern climes 
farming and stock raising, and is 
particularly well versed concerning 
the southern territory. I put the 
question to him regarding the 
feasibility of the plan, and he had the 
following to say: 


Better Breeding Is Demanded 


“Tt would be out of the question to 
treat the raising of stock hogs along 
like lines that cattle or sheep are 
handled. In the first place, cattle or 


sheep can be carried through on grass 
during the summer time, or during the 
winter will exist on roughage with- 
out any other feed. 
Grass is all right; 


With hogs it is 


different. alfalfa 


is better, and you cannot carry hogs 
through on roughness. But to begin 
with, the southern states can hardly 
be looked upon as a source of supply 
until there is more concerted effort in 
breeding better hogs. In the main you 
will find too many razorbacks in the 
Southern tier of states. Of course, 
through Oklahoma and Texas a bet- 
ter class of swine is raised. This, 
however, is due to the fact that those 
states are rapidly settling with di- 
versified farmers, who realize the im- 
portance of good hogs, and are breed- 
ing along those lines. The Texas and 
Oklahoma farmer, like the  north- 
erner, is breeding for his own use, and 
rarely will he be found with any ex- 
cess of stock hogs on hand. 

“The southern tier of states in 
reality would be the ideal section for 
stock hogs to be grown.. Admitting 
the fact that the farmers there would 
breed a good class of hogs, he can 
raise them and care for them at @ 
far less cost than could northern or 
Oklahoma farmers, with their higher 
priced land. 

“The reason lies in cheap  iand. 
There is abundance of cheap range 
which insures little or no cost what- 
ever. In some sections they have 
stock laws, but at that the average 
farmer and stock grower of the south 
has more or less land that would 
care for ‘a good sized number of 
swine. 

“All the corn that would be neces- 
sary to be fed would be for the boars 
and sows during the winter months to 
keep them in first-class, healthy con- 
dition, and to carry the sows through 
after farrowing the pigs. Where the 


climate is suitable alfalfa would be_ 


an ideal grass to grow the young 
pigs, which would mature by fall in 
better and stronger shape than on 
the pasture, 


Get Better Sows and Boars 


“Whether the farmers of the south 
raise swine for the northern feeder 
or not, they are making a big mistake 
by not purchasing good boars or sows, 
Of course, it would be better to keep 
them within an inclosure to get begg 
results, Even though they were to run 
the range, a good boar with the na- 
tive sows would soon pay for him- 
self many times over. 

“You take the usual run of hogs 
and pigs shipped t» the markets from 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Alabama, they are the knife-blade 
kind. Seldom will you find a corn belt 
feeder who wants to handle that 
class. Occasionally a corn belt farmer, 
when he can get nothing else, and 
has mor? or less cattle to go on feed, 
will take them as a necessity. 

*Stock cattle, hogs or sheep to sup- 
ply the needs of farmers must be 
grown at a minimum of cost. There- 
fore, the farmers on high priced corn 
land cannot afford to allot any more 
space for grazing~purposes than is 
actually necessary to carry their cattle 
and farm animals upon. 

“As I said before, the swine of the 
south, as a rule, are unfitted for the 
northern feed lots, and not until there 
is more general disposition to improve 
the class of swine as the corn belt 
farmers have followed during recent 
years will there be any source of sup- 
ply of suitable quality stock hogs to 
come from those states. 

“There is not the slightest doubt in 
my mind but that if the southern 
stockman would improve his hogs that 
he would be able to find an outlet for 
all the hogs he could raise through the 
northern feeder, 

“Stock hogs so termed, if healthy, 
ean be shipped to any of the big mar- 
kets, where they are yarded in the 
sheep department, and are then el- 
igible to be taken back to any part 
of the country. Where they are con- 
signed direct, with no understanding 
that they are sent for stocker pur- 
poses, they are then sent to the reg- 
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ular hog department. The government 
quarantines all hogs sent to that 
place, and they can be used for no 
ether purposes than to kill.” 

The following letter was received 
from J. F. Marine of Louisiana, un- 
der recent date: “We live in a good 
agricultural country. With 12 months 
of green pasture there is no reason 
why all kinds of live stock could not 
be successfully grown here. There are 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


Milk Saves Hog Feed 


FRANCES M. WYCOFF, KANSAS 


I once had 64 Chester White pigs. 
They had a fine tame grass pasture, 
and the milk from 11 cows. I had been 
told that the white hog was not as 
hardy as his black or red brother, and 
that he was very subject to mange. I 

















A BLUE RIBBON TAMWORTH SOw. 


Knowles Sultana 6th, owned by 
Tamworth, showing the bacon chara 
degree. This animal was grand cha 


few herds of pure-bred cattle, but in 
general are mostly inferior in quality. 
Hogs do extra weil. Some valley herds 
took prizes this year over the best 
herds of the north and west. I feel 
sure that hogs can be produced here 
for not over 75% of the cost in the 
north. We raise oats, rape, vetch, 
with fine pasture, while alfalfa, which 
is best for growing hogs, can also be 
raised successfully. 


Improved Buttermilk Cheese 


An improved method of collecting 
eurd from buttermilk and making it 
into products known as_ buttermilk 
cheese and buttermilk cream is de- 
scribed by Prof J. L. Sammis of the 
Wisconsin experiment station. This 
method has been designed to meet the 
dificulty which workers have ex- 
perienced in the past in collecting the 
curd from heated buttermilk, since 
the curd is usually so fine grained that 
it cannot be collected on a cheese- 
cloth strainer. 

The new process involves a careful 
regulation of the temperature. The 
buttermilk is heated to 78 degrees as 





rapidly as possible while constantly 
stirring. .The heating is then stopped 
and the buttermilk allowed to stand 
perfectly quiet for two hours. From 
this time it curdles slowly, the clear 
whey separating from the curd. The 


curd is then heated to 130 degrees and 
stirred gently and again left quiet for 
one hour, during which period it is 
not allowed to cool. The curd settles 
to the bottom of the vessel and much 
of the clear whey may be poured or 





drawn off. The solids are then put 
on cheesecloth to drain. 

After draining for about six handel 
a trifle more than 1% salt is added, | 
and the buttermilk cheese is ready 
for use. It has a mild buttermilk 


flavor, and is finer in texture than cot- 
tage cheese, so that it may be spread 
on bread like butter. From 12 to 15 
pounds cheese may be made from 100 
pounds buttermilk. The author points 
out it offer: a profitable use for but- 





termilk, much of which is now 
thrown away or sold at a low price 
at many creameries in the state. 

I do not recollect ever having 
missed a copy of your paper, the 


grand old American Agriculturist. I 
would feel lost without it. I am more 
imterested in your paper than any 
other I take, and I take five others.— 
[George W. Newton, Cuyahoga Coun-. 


ty, O. 





Cc. C. Roup of Iowa, is a fine type of 
cteristics of the breed to an unusual 
mpion at the Iowa state fair in 1910. 


had these 64 white pigs, beside 25 
others, and never lost one, nor had a 
sick one in the bunch, If stock are 
healthy to begin with, and are given 
good care, there will be very little 
loss from disease. - 

I have handled hogs for 30 years, 
and have never yet had any disease 
among them, Shorts, bran or oil 
meal are not needed with plenty of 
milk. I have made the mistake sev- 
eral times of having more pigs than 
milk. The best way is to have your 
cows freshen so you can wean the 
calves when you do the pigs. Always 
allow two cows for one sow. As you 
are likely to have from six to 10 pigs 
to the sow, you can easily see it 
would take two cows’ milk for one 
such litter. 








Think — Mr. Farmer 
THINK! 


Sharples Tubular 
Cream Separators 
A Free Trial In Your 
Home Costs You 
Absolutely Nothing 


Think of what it means to you when 

ou can have a Sharples Tubular 
Sronm Separator, the ‘‘World’s Best,”’ 
delivered by our representative at 
your home town ; demonstrat- 
edin your own home ; left with 
you for free trial without its 
costing youone cent forfreight, 


























in fact, without any investment 
whatever. Soe 
Think hard and |g 





tell yourself if 
there is any 









reasonwhy you | fg — 
should send v4 
your money to re 
a “mail : f 
order’’ i i 





SDARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST ONESTER, PA. 


Chicago, Til, San Francisco, Ual., Portland, Ore. 
‘erento, Can., Winnipeg, Can. 














BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GQUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 





strongest built, simplest to put up and easiest opera’ 
on the market. Adjustable automatic take-up hoop— 


Gile Ce., 112 Main St., Linesville, 








Can Moon Blindness 
Be Cured ? 


A free book sent postpaid on diseased eyes of the 
horse by America’s leading, practical veterinary 
surgeen, givi symptoms and indications of all 
troubles with instructions how to treat successfully. 
“CHICAGO VETERINARY MEDICAL COMPANY 
Dept. A 1933 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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No matter how old the blemish, G:0r 
ow lame the horse, or how many docto 
ve tried and failed, use 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


Uee it under our guarantee—your money 

refunded if it doesn't make the horse 

go sound, ost cases cured by a single 4- 

minute application—occasionally two re- 
uired. res Bone Spavin, Ringbone and 
idebone, new and old cases alike, Not a 

on splint, curb or soft bunches. Write for 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


Rest book on blemishes, and we send ft 
free. Read it before you treat any kind o 
lameness in horses. 192 pages, 69 illustra- 
tions, durably bound in leatherette. 
FLEMING BROS,, Chemists, @ 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Tl, 





















MINERAL 
. HEAVE 
REMEDY 






Your Horse 

a vomey 
~odhoones J 3 PACKAGE 
Permanent will cure any case 


5 or money refunded. 
j 1 PACKAGE 
% Cures ordinary Cases. 
Postpaid on receipt 
of price. Agents wanted. 
Write for desoriptive book let 









CURE 


. _ 
Safe-Certain 2 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 

4651 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, PA. 








FOR MENDING HARNESS 


It takes shoes, tents, awnings, pulley belta, car- 
pete, saddles, suit cases, pugsy tops, 

dash boards, or any heavy material. 
TEWART'S AUTOMATIC 
AWL is the only per- 
wing 











ry 

from spool and _—" 
does the work of ry fect 
any harness maker > ? 
machine, It is indis- 

naable for farmera, 
Seeate wanted, Sent prepaid 
for $1.2. Send at once for 
catalog. STEWART-SKINNER GO. 

13 Hermon Street, Worcester, Mess, 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


NEWTON'S "suziczs08, Deere 


first or second $1 can cures heaves. The third 
is guaranteed to cure or 
money refunded. $1 percan 









at dealers, or express pre- 
paid. Sendforbooklet. , 


THE WEWTON REMEDY CO. 
TOLEDG, omo. 
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or in the Barn Wasting It 


Whether your horses work or not, their feed costs you big money. When a horse is laid up you 
not only lose the cost of zed, but also the profit that the horse would have paid if aé/e to work in the field. 
Since there is no way to prevent spavin, curb, splint, ringbone, sprains and lameness, your thought 


should be given to the quickest, surest and most economical cure. 
of horsemen have depended on Kendall's Spavin Cure. 


It's the old, 


~ 


(4 
a. 
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And for over 40 years, thousands 
reliable, safe remedy that has 


saved millions of dollars’ worth of horse flesh, to say nothing of the worry, time and trouble it has saved 
horse owners. You should get and keepa bottle of— 


Kendall’’s Spavin Cure 


for emergencies. You never can tell when you'll need it, and when 
the time does come, you'll be mighty glad you had the foresight to 
Here are samples of the thousands of letters we receive 


te ny re. 


tom grateful horse owners every year. 

Hope, Ala., writes:—“I am a great believer in Kendall’s Spavin 
Cure. A few applications have just taken an unnatural growth off 
my horse's back, thereby increasing his value $25.00 at least.” 
Mr, J. B. McCullors, Haleysville, Ala., writes:—“Last July I bought 
@ mule for $65.00. He had a bad Spavin and was unable to work 
but after using three bottles of yow Spavin Cure, I cured it and 
. Ladvise all horse owners to use 

S, And Mr. Wm. Booth, of Grovette, Ark., 
writes —“I have cured both Blood and Bone Spavins, taking the 
bunch all off and leaving the horse as sound as he ever was. The 


Why take chances on any other remedy—when you know positively that Kendall’s is right. 
any druggist's, $1.00 per bottle, 6 for $5.00. Ask for free book, Py 


Dr.’ B. J. Kendail Company, 


he was sold in March for $180. 
Kendali’s Spavin Cure.” 
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standing in the barn. 
Mr. J. J. Sandlin, New 


the trouble. 





people would take proper care of him. 
a week at least, sometimes three, according to the severity of 
There is enough in one bottle to cure three large 
Spavins if used according to directions. 
bruises. A cure always results. Your Spavin Cure will cure 
Thoropin in a hurry. With over twenty years’ experience with 
this remedy I know what I say to be true. 
my word he may bring me a horse with a Blood Spavin on one 
leg. Bone Spavin on the other and aoereaes on both and I can 
make him a sound horse in six months. 

do again and what I have done others can do.” 
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horse does not need entire rest while using Kendall’s Spavin 
Cure, ‘Light work and 
f the horse was in the pasture not many 


eareful handling are better than 


I use the Spavin Cure 
It is excellent for 
If one doubts my 


Vhat I have done I can 


You can get Kendall's Spavin Cure at 


Treatise on the Horse,” or write direct to 


Enoshurg Falls, VE, U. S. Me 
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The thermometer regis- 
ters Zero and eggs are 60c. 
a dozen, it pays to use 


Fairfield’s Blood Tonic 
And Egg Producer 


the “‘Scientific’”’ poultry con- 

ditioner that makes the hens 

winter ration like her summer 

diet and a up the egg 
roduction when prices are 
ighest. 


A Separate Preparation For 
Each Kind Of Animal 
Because the roots and herbs 
so beneficial to one kind of 
animal are of no benefit to 
another kind. 
Fairfield’s 
Egg Producer For Poultry Only. 
Blood Tonic For Horses Only. 
Milk Producer For Cattle Only. 
Blood Tonic For Hogs Only, 
Sold under guarantee 
Ask your dealer for them. 
FREE-Our ‘‘Scientific Poultry Book” 


Worth 50c. but sent free for name 
of this paper and your dealer. 


Fairfield Manufacturing Company 
501 South Delaware Ave., 
Philadelphia. 





Use Fairfield’s Roup Remedy. 











A Dairy Laboratory Guide 


by H. E. ROSS 


New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University 


The study of dairy industry is an 
exact science, In the study of any 
science it is necessary that the stu- 
dent have some guide for his work, 
otherwise much time is lost in useless 
labor and many wrong impressions 
are often obtained. The Dairy Lab- 
oratory Guide is designed to help the 
student to master the-~-principles of 
milk testing, the lactometer and the 
acid test, and to understand the com- 
position of milk and the relation of 
the various constituents of milk to 
one another. This is accomplished 
by a series of experiments’ so ar- 
ranged as to lead logically from one 
step to another through the entire 
subject. The exercises are supple- 
mented by enough explanation to en- 
able the student to do his work intel- 
ligently and at the same time get the 
most good from the experiments per- 
formed. 

While the book was intended pri- 
marily for use in the laboratory it 
should be of value to the practical 
dairyman. The time has come when 
the successful dairyman must study his 
business from a purely scientific point 
of view, and in this book the scien- 
tific principles, upon which dairy in- 
dustry is based, are stated clearly and 
simply and wherever it is possible 
these principles are illustrated by 
practical problems and examples. 


90 pages, 5x7 inches Cloth, net $0.50 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 








LWAYS Mention Writing any of onr ad. 
A’ This Journal = Very quick reply Wyaae 
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Wintering Store Sheep 


HARVEY L. WEBSTER, WYOMING CO, N ¥ 





A poor way to winter sheep is to 
give them liile attention. Let them 
get weak in the knees, as some do, 
and have to help them up and finally 
draw them to the. woods for. burial 
is bad business with sheep. It seems 
absurd that one should see this, yet 
every sheep man knows this kind of 
sheep farming is prevalent all over 
the country. Handled in this way 
there certainly is not much profit. On 
the other hand, if sheep have some 
kind of shelter, even if it be primitive 
in nature, but which offers an abun- 
dance of fresh air and keeps the rain 
and snow out, different results will 
follow, provided, of course, a variety 
of food is at hand to keep thm look- 
ing nice, spry and healthy. 

The winter season is a good time 
to separate the sheep. Every flock 
should be culled over annually. Those 
that have pass d their period of use- 
fulness and those that are lacking in 
type or wool qualities or otherwise 
not desired in the flock, should be 
separated, fattened and sold. Then if 
your sheep are ticky, they must be 
dipped. I have found that it does 
not make any difference how good 
care I give my sheep, if ticks get 
on them, the sheep don’t do well. I 
don’t expect to get rapid gains if part 
of the food must go to the support 
of ticks, 

As for feed, if you have good clo- 
ver hay or bean pods, they may be 
fed were they are available, and 
then little grain will be needed. 
About the poorest roughage you can 
have is corn stover, timothy hay or 
straw, but if nothing else is avail- 
able then give these, but you must 
balance up with grain like bran, soy 
beans, oil meal or some equally good, 


nutritious grain food. I don’t like 
corn as a sheep food. I feed just as 
little as possible; indeed, the less 


corn fed a store sheep the better. 
Corn, however, is all right for fatten- 
ing purposes, but sheep will not stand 
full feed; that is, they must not be 
given all of this or other grain they 
will eat. During the last eight or 10 
weeks of the fattening period, the 
grain ration can be increased, but I 
have always gotten best results by 
bringing sheep up to a full feed grad- 
ually. A box of salt and good, clean 
water should be kept before the 
sheep at all times, 

It is a mistake to think that sheep 
sheds never need cleaning out, as do 
cow stables. They ought ~- be cleaned 
out at least once a month. Sheep 
will stand a great deal of cold if 
they are kept dry and given plenty 
of fresh air and what they need of 
nutritious food. If this kind of at- 
tention is put behind the sheep they 
will do well and give you a good, fat 
profit before the next winter comes 
around. 


Give Breeding Ewes Exercise 








L. W. “Kammerer of Brodhead, 
Wis, who judged the Shropshire 
sheep at the big Chicago show in 
December, is one of the most suc- 
cessful sheep breeders and growers 
in his section of the state. He usu- 
ally keeps from 200 to 275 head on 
hand, although he states that this 
winter he is down to 125 head, ow- 
ing to heavy sales of breeding stock 
during the “all. 

“Alfalfa is beyond all question the 
very best winter roughage for 
sheep,” said Mr Kammerer, in dis- 
cussing the methods he has found 
successful. “With plenty of good al- 
falfa hay, sheep need little or noth- 
ing in the way of roots for succulent 
feed and but little grain for mainte- 
nance. Good, well-cured alfalfa will 
keep breeding sheep in fair condi- 
tion, well covered and vigorous, Clo- 
ver, of course, is next best, but un- 
less it is of the best quality should 
be fed in connection with cabbage or 
root crops of some sort.. Sheep natu- 
rally need some- succulent or. juicy 
feed. This element is pretty well 
{| supplied in alfalfa, but not to any 
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extent in any of the other ordinary 
roughages, 

“Plenty of exercise is as essential 
as liberal feeding to the successful 
wintering of breeding ewes. I have 
never thought it best to house the 
animals closely. Unless the day is 
wet and stormy, they much prefer 
being out in the field nibbling at a 
straw pile to being penned up in 
the barn, and it is much better for 
them to be out. Nature gives them 
ample protection against the cold, 
and the fresh air and sun are what 
they ned. Unless the snow is very 
deep, I feed my sheep their hay sev- 
eral hundred yards from their pens 
or sheds, thus compelling the ani- 
mals to take a liberal amount of 
exercise » two or three times daily. 
This has a mighty important effect 
upon the quality and hardiness of 
the spring lambs. 
found ‘that the lambs will accurately 
reflect the winteri.-¢ of their dams in 
their degree of hardiness and vitality. 
My lambs came in February last year. 
Tae ewes were accustomed to out- 
of-door weather, with a lyrge, open 
shed and plenty of bedding. in case 
of a storm. The lambs were born in 
an open shed, and yet were uncom- 
monly strong and healthy. Only one 
of the entire lot was chilled so that 
we had to take him to the fi_ to re- 
vive him.” 





Treatment of Bog Spavin 


——— 


A round, smooth tumor at the front 
and on the inside of the hock. It is 
re Me the result 
NG of sprains, 
bruises, or 
other injuries. 
When these 
injuries occur 
too much joint 
oil is secreted, 
causing a 
bulging of 
the ligament. 
Lameness sel- 
dom accom- 
panies a bog 
spavin. If 
lameness be 
present other 
; structures are 
BOG SPAVIN certain to be 
affected, and some pain and heat will 
be noticed, together with a stiffness 
of the joint. 

Treatment consists of applications 
of cold water to the affected parts and 
a lotion made of two tablespoonfuls 
acetate of lead in a quart of water. 
A blister made of one teaspoonful 
biniodide of mercury and four table- 
spoonfuls lard, rubbed in a little with 
the fingers, and repeated in 10 days or 
two weeks and continued for some 
months, will correct the trouble. Wash 
the part having received the blister 
24 hours after application. It is also 
advisable to tie the horse’s head while 
the blister is on, so that he cannot 
bite the part. 
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When a Horse Has Heaves 
DR A. S. ALEXANDER, WIS EXPER STATION 





The term keaves is used to describe 
that disease of the horse which oth- 

wise is known as broken wind, or 
technically as emphysema of the 
lungs. _This ailment, which, is incur- 
able. when thoroughly’ established, 
and to which a tendency is inherited 
by the offspring of an affected sire or 
dam, is characterized: by the follow- 
ing symptoms; . Double, bellows-like 
action of the abdominal muscles in 
breathing; short, suppre-sed cough, 
usually accompanied by passage of 
gas from the rectum; gluttonous ap- 
petite; harsh, staring coat of hair; 
pot belly; weakness; lack of endur- 
ance, sweating, panting or staggering 
during work; dilated nostrils; fre- 
quent passage of gas and soft, foul- 
smelling feces when starting from 
stable, 

The disease begins with indigestion, 
affecting in time the pneumo-gastric 
nerve ofthe stomach and then the 
branch nerves running to the lungs. 
At first the air tubules and vesicles 


Generally I have 


of the lungs become dilated (ana _- 


rism); later they may break down 
into large air spaces and the sur- 
rounding lung tissues become in- 


volved (interlobular emphysema). Air 
then is easily inhaled, but is exhaled 
with difficulty and the effcrt causes 
cough and expulsion of gas (flatus). 

Tle distress may be relieved by 
treatment, but perfect recovery is 
impossible when the lungs have be- 
come badly affected. Treat by sub- 
stituting wet oat straw for hay in 
winter and grass for hay in summer. 
Allow double the usual rest. period af- 
ter a meal. Work when stomack is 
not distended with food. Do not feed 
hay at noon. Use lime water to wet 
all food. Once or twice a week give 
raw linseed oil in a bran mash to 
-pen bowels. Give Lalf an ounce of 
F wler’s solution night and morning. 
Do not breed from affected horses. 





_ Ridding Farm Stock of Lice 


Cc. W. BURKETT, ORANGE COUNTY, N Y¥ 





Farm animals, especially those 
housed in stables more or less in- 
fested with insects and vermin, are 
often troubled with lice. Animals in 
good health resist the insects, but 
those already in a non-thrifty condi- 
tion do not fare so well. Lice cause 
a good deal of annoyance to farm 
stock, inasmuch as they bite the skin, 
suck out blood, and thus cause con- 
siderable irritation. 

Infestation, as a rule, takes place in 
filthy quarters, and best means of dis- 
infecting such places is by the use of 
a spray of kerosene. One of the best 
means of applying this to hogs con- 
sists in rubbing posts, which are con- 
stantly smeared with kerosene. In 
this way the hogs are induced to 
treat themselves. Infected hogs may 
also be treated by pouring the ker- 
osene directly over the infested parts, 
like the neck, shoulder -and back, 
Dipping tanks made of - cement or 
wood are frequently located in the 


run yards, in which is placed some 
disinfectant fluid. Hogs use _ these 
small tanks as wallows, and in this 


way they disinfect themselves. 
An Old and Much-Used Remedy 


For horses and cattle a good remedy 
is made as follows: Boil for an hour 


eight tablespoonfuls arsenic, eight 
tablespoonfuls soda ash and 16 
tablespoonfuls soft soap in two 


gallons water. After being prepared 
by boiling, add enough water to make 
two gallons. When cool wet the 
animal all over with a little of it, us- 
ing a brush or currycomb to get it 
into the skin. Another good remedy 
is made of boiling stavesacre seeds, 
one part to 20 parts water, for an 
hour, and letting it simmer for another 
hour; then add water to make it up 
to the original bulk. This applied to 
the affected parts brings quick relief, 

It is advisable to repeat the appli- 
cation in a week- or 10 days, so as to 
catch any new lice from any eggs 
that were not caught by the first ap- 
plication. A very common treatment 
is secured by mixing a pint of linseed 
oil, eight tablespoonfuls oil of tar and 
eight tablespoonfuls sulphur. This is 
then rubbed on the affected parts 
once a day for two days and allowed 
to remain for a few days, after which 
it is washed off with soap and water. 
In serious cases the application should 
be repeated within a week or so. Of 
course, any of the disinfecting fluids 
on the market. used either as a spray 
or a wash, will do the work satisfac- 
torily. 
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Out of Condition—O. L. H., New 


York, has a 20-months-old bull that 
will not stand heavy graining, if fed 
at all highly he will scour badly. 
He has a good appetite and seems to 
feel ali right, but does not flesh up. 
I would suggest that he be given a 
simple grain ration of coarse bran 
and corn meal, with perhaps a little 
ground oats, plenty of good hay and 
daily exercise. The following powder 
will be of benefit: Powdered sul- 
phate of iron 2 ounces, powdered salt- 
peter 2 ounces, powdered nux vomica 
1 ounce and powdered ginger 1 ounce. 
Mix well together and give a heaping 
teaspoonful in feed morning and 
n 























LOOKING BACKWARD AND FORWARD 


For 52 Years a Subscriber 


members of our big 
family is 
oO. 
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v1 One of the 
American Agriculturist 
| John Courtright of Wayne county, 
| For 52 years Mr Courtright 














| John Courtright of Ohio 


been a subscriber and reader of this 
magazine. He was born in Picka- 
way county, O, January 28, 1838. He 
| is a member of the board of contrul 
of the Ohio experiment station and 
has been its president for the last 
three years. He is a charter mem- 
ber of the Nebraska grange, and for 
a third of a century has been its 
master. He belongs to the Masonic 
fraternity and for over 50 years has 
been a,Knight Templar. As a young 
man he identified himself with the 
Presbyterian church, and during all 
these years he has been a steadfast 
| and consistent member. 
. Mr Courtright has always lived on 
a farm, is a good farmer, a wise farm 
leader, and is one of the great men 
in Ohio agriculture. We wonder if 
there are other members of our big 
family who have wu longer record as 
a subscriber of American Agricul- 
turist; if so, we shall be glad to hear 
from them. 
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Underground Ice Houses 
A. C. WHARTON, FORSYTH COUNTY, 





NC 
In American Agriculturist of De- 

eember 3 appeared an article on Ice 

saving on the farm. I heartily agree 

with this article in that ice should 

not be a luxury on the farm, and go 

farther and say that it is almost a 
necessity, and can be had on almost 

| any farm as far south as_ central 
North Carolina practically every wine 

ter, and most winters farther south. 

As to the method in storing ice, a 


house built above the ground is prob- 
ably 


all right where the summers are 





IS —_—_—_— 


Ground Plan of Ice House 


not so long and the winters more se- 
vere, allowing heavier ice to be stored, 
but here in the sunny south, where 
we are glad to get ice to harvest 2% 
inches thick, and count 3 inches fine 
ice, the underground house is best. 
After considerable experience with 
both kinds, I am satisfied that better 
results can be had by storing ice in 
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a house dug in the ground; and it is 
also much more convenient to fill. 

On our farm we use a house dug 
14 feet in diameter, sloping to 12 feet 37-4 
at the bottom and 16 feet deep. At 
the bottom of this there is a well dug 
4 feet deep and 5 feet in diameter 
for drainage. The sides and bottom 
of the house are covered with pine 
poles to protect them from the ice. 
On the sides the poles are on end, with 
the butts up, thus filling in the walls | | 37-B 
nicely. Anl on the bottom the poles 
will allow any water that accumulates 
to drain off freely into the well be- 
low. This is all framed and roofed 
with a right-angle roof, shingles or 
boards being much better than any- 
thing else; and where the ice house is 
not well protected by shade trees it 
will pay to shut up the inside of the 
rafters to protect it from the sun, but 
shade trees are better. 

Where the house is full, the top of | } 
the ice is leveled down and covered Book 
with sawdust, shavings or straw, the 
first two being preferable. We have 
been storing ice in a house like this 
for years, and always have ice from 
one year to another, and on a farm 
where there are generally from six to 
eight milk cows. Beside this there is 
always enough ice for two other fam- 
ilies on the farm. This house would 
not be practical, of course, where the 
surface water is near the top of the 
ground, but where it can be built I 
believe it will prove much more sat- 


isfactory than a house built above 
the ground anywhere in the middle 
south. 





" How House Is Built 


A—Top of sketch showing pole wall. 
B—Bottom of house showing drain- Book 
age well and.plan of covering bottom 
with poles. 


Indigestion—F. L.,. New York, has 
a 12-year-old cow that is attacked 
every two or three weeks’ with 
“hoven or bloat,” which the owner 
says seems to be associated with con- 
stipation. Give a dose of physic con- 
sisting of 1 to 2 pounds of epsom salts 
and a teacup of molasses. If one dose 
does not bring the desired result, re- 




























































When in the Market, See What 
the Market Affords 


Any or all of these booklets sent FREE 
Please ask for the books by number 


“MORE AND BETTER CORN,” is a 40-page booklet, 
full of profit-bringing information, Every paragraph 
is practical. 


We publish this book and send it FREE because ue 
are interested in improved methods of corn growi 
aweez, vital thing about corn and corn planting 


We manufacture the largest and most complete 
line of corn-planting machinery, all of the high- 
est quality. 


Tell us your requirements and we will furnish 
full and complete information. 


ALFALFA 


Its Seeding, Culture and Curing, by one of the high- 

\ est authorities in Kansas, the greatest Alfalfa State, 

is full of practical information about this new and 

; a crop. Get posted on this interesting 
subjec 


\ 
\ DISC HARROWS 


The Disc Harrow is the most necessary too! on the 
farm today. The advantages of thorough discing 
are just beginning to be understood. 

The DEERE MODEL B. Disc Harrows contro! the 
gangs and force them into the ground by a spring 
pressure, thereby securing the most even and 
thorough penetration and cultivation. 

Whether you buy a disc harrow or not this 

year, it will pay you to read up all thenew 
features of the DEERE line of Harrows and 
the MODEL B. in particular. 

REMEMBER, it is the only spring-pres- 
sure harrow made and spring-pressure 
control insures more perfect work. 


BETTER HAY 


If you have ten or more acres of hay, you 
will be interested in the New Deere Hay 
er. 


The Loader that lasts a lifetime: that has absolutely 

the lightest draft of its width; that delivers the hay at 
the highest point; ropes absolutely clean without gather- 
}, ing trash; will handle the hay in swaths, windrows of 

. any size or bunches. ~ 


\. The New Deere couples automatically and unhitches 
. from the load and has many other exclusive and 
valuable features. ALL IN THE BOOK. 


\ For every use the DEERE UNIVERSAL DISC 

HARR is a most satisfactory tool. Made 
in 8, 4. 5 or 6-foot sizes. The gangs are reversible 
and adjustabie for in-throw or out-throw, wide or 
parrow cut. The frame is very high so that the 
machine makes a first-class cultivator for small 
crops. 


A machine of this kind comes in mighty handy 
on any farm. 


FARMERS’ POCKET LEDGER 


The Farmers’ Pocket Ledger is a new, dur- 
; able and handsome memorandum book 
which contains lots of practical information and 
has plenty of room for recording important trans- 
actions. The most popular little book of its kind, 


Please ask for books by number. 
Address 
DEERE & MANSUR CO. 
Moline, Hlinois 








peat in 48 hours. After thoroughly 
cleaning out the digestive system, 
give following powder: Powdered 
fenugreek 1 ounce, powdered 
ginger 1 oune, powdered nux 
vomica 1 ounce, and powdered 






saltpeter 4 ouhces. Mix well together. 
and give a heaping teaspoonful in 
feed morning and night. 





MONTROSS METAL 
Wear three times as long as wood shingles and 
composition roofings. Fireproof.Ornamental. Ln- 
expensive Catalog. Montross Co., Camden, N.d. 


sure to mention 

preteen When You Write i: this journal. Our ad. 

vertisers like to know 

Advertisers where their replies 
come from. 


















Although Quaker City Mills have been given added improve- 
ments recently, which put them still farther ahead of any other 
mill~—although the price would have to be much higher if sold 
through dealers—you can get one now for the same low price of 
last year when Quaker City Mills set a new record for values. 


Direct From Factory—Freight Paid 


Note particularly that this offer is on Quaker 
City Mills—the grinders that have been the 
standard of quality for over 41 years— 
the mills that are more widely 





Last Year’s Rock-Bottom Price 
On This Year’s Greatly. Improved 


QUAKER CITY FEED. MILLS 


ead 2 more favorably known than all other makes put together. You can 
Prove, at our risk, that the Quaker City is all we claim, that it is the mill 
you want, before you pay us apenny. Send your name for 


Our Free Trial—No Money Down Offer 


which enables you to pick out the Quaker City Mill that suits your 
requirements out of our complete line of ll sizes and 22 styles—to ¢ry at 
our risk. Convince yourself that it grinds faster, does better work, needs 
less power, less attention, and meets a greater range of requirements 
than any other grinder at any price. From grinding ear corn to making 
Graham flour—grinds soft and wet as well as dry corn—you'll find a 
Quaker City superior. If not send it back at our expense. 


Better Than Ever Betore—Grinds Husks 









11 Sizes—22 Styles . 
From Hand to 20-Horse Power 





QUAKER att Dee She PRNDING 


eelets 


The new attachment grinds husks with the cobs and corn. 
You can readily appreciate the advantages of this exciusive im- 
provement. Saves money on — takes the place of roug! 
Shuck feed prevents scouring. Get ail the tacts about this 
new improvement. 

Big Feed Mill Book Free 

Send your name now for our Free Quaker City Feed Mill 
Book. Remember—new improvements, same low price—freight 
paid—no money advance, liberal free trial — absolute 


, & E. STRAUB & COMPANY 
3741 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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called ‘‘complete”’ 
fertilizers, but they 
are very different. 























If you prefer ready-mixed fer- 
tilizers, insist on having enough 
Potash in them to raise the crop 
‘as well as to raise the price. Crops 
contain more than three times as much Potash as phosphoric acid. 


If you do not find the brand you want, make 
one by adding enough to make it right, 






It was found years ago that the composition 
of the crop is not a sure guide to the most 
profitable fertiizer. but it does not take a very To increase the Potash $ per cent., add 10 
smart man to figure out that a I-balanced poun of Muriate or Sulfate of Potash 
feritiizer should contain at as much Potash 


to each 100 pounds of mixed fertilizer; t> 
as Phosphoric acid. Insist on having it so. increase it 10 per cent,, add 20 pounds, 





Talk to your dealer and ask him to.carry Potash in 
stock or order it for you. It will pay you both, for Potash P. ays 


tr For particulars and prices write to 
Continental Building, Baltimore 


GERMAN KALI WORKS Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill, 


ze Galloway , 


ore than four years of s behind it, only, $38.50. 
his is only one of the reat t Galloway lise, ore 
pen om armers of America have stamped their 

in it. Great Gallo ‘It’s the Best.”’ This is the latest 

alloway factory. ties rt of 1911 

of ft 00 asemre 8 wonders. It is — mat ts 

of of this 6 reme outpu to 60 

percenton I divide. the > melon wit! 


Decause 
you. ‘very page of Ziy big free book fairly bristles with P: 
Let me quote you prices on 2 Galloway Spreader 


eee THIS BIG BooK to suit the size of your farm. Ive got the one for you. I'll 



























@rost you totry it. I'll put it all up to you, and if you say it’s not what you 
want, Lg ll take it back and you don't lose one dollar by the deal. See it 
work, then you know whatitis. Here's what you will find out: 
It’ os the simp!est and handiest—two horses can handle 
any kind of stuff—no breakage bills—long 
life — satistaction all the way— it’s a money-maker 
every day—it pays you big profit om every crop 
you use it. Now prove this out. Find out that you can 
make this saving. 1 know something about the spreader bus- 
iness you ought to know; let me tell you. Write me and 
don't put it off till tomorrow. —WM. GALLOWAY 


WM. GALLOWAY CO., 639 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, lowa 
Let Me Tell You How I Divide the Melon with You 


Digs Twice as Fast as 
Bar and Shovel 


This Keen Kutter Post Hole Digger, 
shown here, is a /abor-saving tool—really 
is wo tools in ome. It takes the place of 
ordinary bar and shovel and sinks a hole 
much faster and cleaner. 


The two illustrations show how it 
operates. Simply drive the sharp crucible 
steel blade of the 


KEEN KUTTER 


Post Hole Digger 


into the soil as you would a common 
steel crowbar, spread the handles and 
lift. .-\t is sure to hold securely 
and bring up a full load of earth. 
Every farmer's tool-house should hold this 
post hole digger and a full line of Keen Kutter 
hand farming tools—forks, scythes, hoes, rakes, 
axes, spades, shovels, corn knives, etc.; and his shop 
should be equipped with Keen Kutter carpentry and 
blacksmith tools. Sold under the famous Keen Kutter 
guarantee, which means satisfaction or money back. 


** The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the 
Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade Mark Registered. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


onmeee HARDWARE gw Inc 
-uis end Mew York. U. 8S. A. 


len Saw Yor Adv” 


Our Advertisers 
Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the 
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—E. C. Simmons 





Be ae to Say 


In this journal 


“troduction of 





most orders from. 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


Cider Vinegar in the Making 


0. D. SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 





The production of cider vinegar was 
a familiar operation in nearly every 
Pennsylvania. farm home a compar- 
atively few years ago, but at present 
many thousands of bushels of small 
and inferior apples are permitted to 
go to waste, simply because the own- 
ers do not fully understand the plain 
and simple requirements of existing 
vinegar laws. This product, made 
from the pure apple juice, is always 
in large demand, and an actual neces- 
sity in every household; yet how dif- 
ficult it is to buy the oldentime. pure 
apple cider vinegar the average house- 
wife can readily attest. 

The process is simple and inexpen- 
sive. The labor and expense of pick- 
ing, hauling and pressing the apples 
are slight, as compared with the 
financial returns, From the time that 
the cider is placed in-the barrel na- 
ture does the actual work, and with- 
out the outiay of any further labor 
or cost. Cider, to be legally. salable, 
must contain 4% of acetic acid and 2% 
of cider vinegar _ solids. Without 
fraudulent intent, certain vinegar may 
fall below these figures, but, as a rule, 
where there is no adulteration or 
dilution with water, homemade cider 
vinegar will usually meet all the de- 
mands of the law. The Pennsylvania 
law also requires that the name and 
address of the maker shall be placed 
upon the barrel in orier that the 
seller may be able to locate its origin 
in case of any shortcomings. ‘Not- 
withstanding this precaution, it is 
gratifying to state that very few deal- 
ers have been subjected to any trouble 
within recent years, because of the 
fact that Pennsylvania vihegar is be- 
ing made more carefully than ever 
before, and also because adulteration 
is almost unknown. 

Cider pressed from different vari- 
eties of apples and during different 
years has shown considerable vari- 
ations, and in some instances. the 
process of vinegar making was ren- 
dered futile because of unclean bar- 
rels or vessels, thus causing the in- 
unfavorable bacteria, 
and thereby interfering with the fer- 
mentive action of the necessary 
organisms; but, taken as a whole, the 
average pure apple cider will produce 
vinegar of an _ indisputable high 
quality. 

The farmers and fruit growers of 
Pennsylvania have learned that cider 
vinegar can be successfully made to 
comply ~-ith the laws of the state. 
This year’s yield is largely in excess 
of that of many former seasons. They 
will reap correspondingly largely in- 
creased financial returns. 


Truckers Seek to Stop Leaks 


A. JEFFERS, PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY, VA 








Without doubt the Norfolk truck- 
ing section ships more produce to 
market during four months than any 
other trucking section on the face of 
the globe. The industry has been de- 
veloped. @almost entirely since the 
close of the civil war. The truckers 
have always been men of more than 
average abilty and shrewdness, hence 
it soon became apparent that in or- 
der to secure fair play they must 
unite and secure such concessions 
from th2 business world as could not 
be secured by individual effort. 
Therefore the Norfolk produce com- 
pany is at the helm today. 

The company has been in existence 
only a short time, but experience has 
enabled it to accomplish excellent re- 
sults. Something like 400 members 
hold the stock, which pays 100% div- 
idends yearly. Besides, a large fund 
has accumulated with which to build 
@& permanent home for the organiza- 
tion. The company looks carefully 
into transportation questions, and 
through its concerted action every 
holder of stock saves in freight rates 
yearly 10 times the cost of his stock. 
Much of the stuff shipped in warm 
weather requires icing. Before the 
eumpany took up this matter, icing a 
car was a _ slow, tedious, expensive, 


just concessions from the 


unsatisfactory process at best. Now 
all a trucker has to do is to phone 
to a certain point that he wants a 
certain car or cars iced, and the work 
is done without his lifting a finger, 
and the saving to him in ice alone 
during the trucking season represents 
many times the cost of his stock in 
the company. 

In the co-operative purchase of 
fertilizers and packages in which 
truck is shipped, a great saving is 
made to the members, and when we 
come to consider that in a single year 
more than 4,000,000 packages of 
truck are shipped from this section 
to northern markets, the purchase is 
qu an item. If the members by 
combining can buy these packages at 
a reduction of only 1 or 2 cents to the 
package it counts up in the aggre- 
gate. So in all matters the company 
can to a considerable degree secure 
business 
world, 

But so far the company has not 
been able satisfactorily to dictate or 
secure tangible concessions at the 
selling end. It is true the commis- 
sion men make a eoncession to mem- 
bers in the rate charged, and yet 
that is not entirely satisfactory. The 
producers think they should have 
some voice or influence at the sell- 
ing end. Unsatisfactory, unfair and un- 
just returns are often made; and it 
is clearly evident that some sort of 
supervision must be had to see that 
the truck is fairly handled between 
producer and consumer. This matter 
hrs been under consideration for 
some time. An able committee has 
been appointed to look carefully in- 
to the matter, and suggest relief, if 
possible, upon this important feature. 
One thing is evident, viz: 

The producers demand “that the 
gulf between them and the consum- 
er; suall be narrowed so that produ- 
cer and consumer can see each other 


and work together for mutual inter-_ 


ests. In fruit and vegetables both 
there are too many losses and 
shrinkages between grower and eater. 
With corn, wheat, cotton and many 
other products, the business has been 
reduced to such a system as affords 
some protection to the producer; but 
in the case of perishable truck and 
fruit, there are great losses. 

Just now the Norfolk produce com- 
pany is at work seeking a remedy 
for the existing evil. It is stated, 
with apparently good authority, that 
unfair methods, or, perhaps, unbusi- 
nesslike methods, cause the loss of 
$2,000,000 annually in the Norfolk 
section. The members know they 
lose that much, and they purpbdse -to 
see how, where, when and why, and 
to patch and prevent the leaks as far 
as possible. This is a matter of vital 
interest and importance to all pro- 
ducers of perishable farm produce 
the United States over. It concerns 
every fruit Prower and market gar- 
Gener in the country. 





Favorite Business Apples—In west- 
ern Maryland apple growing is con- 
ducted on a commercial scale. Our 
varieties are Grimes Golden, Stay- 
man Winesap, Baldwin, Ben Davis, 
Newtown, Fal! Pippin, Summer Ram- 
bo, Smokehouse, Dominie and sev- 
eral others. Those that do best and 


command the highest prices are 
Grimes, Stayman, Jonathan, York 
Imperial, Ben Davis, Yellow Bell- 


flower and Newtown. These do well 


all through our section and produce 


crops in six to seven years from 
Planting. Grimes and Jonathan bring 
the most money and are the best 
yielders. The amount a. tree will 
yield at a certain age is very hard 
to say. UOur.trees are all old ones 
and we get about a uniform amount 
from them. Those about 35 years 
old vary from five to nine barrels 
a year. Our young orchard planted 
five years ago is coming along very 
nicely. The past season we got from 
six apples to a peck from the trees. 
Tees of these varieties bear a fairly 
good crop at eight years in Mary- 
land. One-year-old trees are pre- 
ferred for planting, since they seem 
to do best.—[Hanson Brothers, How- 
ard County, Md. 
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Milas Pascal Post Help | 


Middlemen and dealers are against 


a parcel post. They do not like to 
see the way opening up for farmers 
to deliver truck direct to city people. 
By’ means of a parcel post it would 
be a very simple matter for a farmer 
to secure a few customers in the city, 
sending direct to them eggs, butter, 
vegetables, fruit and other products. 
If such a plan were in use the con- 
sumer and the producer could divide 
the middlemen’s and dealers’ profit, 
both being benefited thereby. The 
need of a parcel post is illustrated by 
the experience of my friend Becker 
of Long Island. Some time ago he 
sent me three statements that ‘his 
commission merchants in New York 
city had given him covering ship- 
ments of cauliflower. In one ship- 
ment he sent four crates and 13 bar- 
rels, which brought $6.40. But he did 
not get this money. No, indeed. He 
got exactly 41 cents out of the $6.40. 
Of the total sum all but 41 cents were 
taken out by the transportation com- 
pany, the cartage people and _ the 
commission dealers. In another ship- 
ment he sent 11 barrels of cauliflower. 
Cf the $4.40 which this brought $4.29 
went for transportation, cartage and 
commission and 11 cents to Friend 
Becker as~ his share. To another 
commission merchant he sent 23 
erates that brought $5.75, $5.18 of 
which went for freight, cartage and 
commission. He got 57 cents as his 
part of the transaction. 
The Farmers’ Share: ‘Where Is It? 
We have pointed out frequently 
that in the sales of some farm prod- 
ucts the farmer gets from 25 to 35 
cents out of each dollar the consumer 


pays, leaving from 65 to 75 cents to 
the middlemen and dealers for their 
share and expenses The figures 


quoted above in reference to cauli- 
flower are enough to make a man 
swear. Why, the returns did not even 
pay for the packages! In one in- 
s‘.nce only a cent a barrel was real- 
ized, which had to include not only 
the vegetables, but also the cost of 
the barrel. At .this rate Friend 
Recker is not going to be troubled to 
find a way to expend his income. Just 
tlink of it! There is land, labor, seed 
and fertilizer, all to be met in the 
cent-a-barrel returns. Do you think 
we need a parce! post? 

I had a similar experience last 
spring; not quite so bad, however, as 
Friend Becker. Some asparagus was 
shipped from my farm. My wife dis- 
covered that there were about a 
dozen bunches more than we could 
use. After interviewing four or five 
grocerymen regarding the purchase 
of same I disposed of the asparagus 
at 8 1-3 cents a bunch, or $1 for the 
dozen. It was the very best I could 
do. Some few hours after the trans- 
action a friend of ours purchased 
for 30 cents one of the bunches, oae 
of my very own, and which I had just 
sold for 8 1-3 cents. This transac- 
tion gave the grocer nerrly 300% 
more for sclling the asparagus than 
it did me for raising it. Now, a parcel 
post will do much to level prices. It 
will raise prices at the farm end and 
reduc. them at the consumers’ end; 
and it is very likely to put a good 
many middlemen out of business. 

Destroying Weevil in Grain 

A Pennsylvania reader finds that 
weevils are in his wheat. He asks 
what he shall do to destroy -them. 
Just take some carbon bisulphide, 
which can be obtained at the drug 
store, using one pound of this chem- 
ical to each 30 bushels of grain. Put 
this on the wheat in the granary and 
close the doors and cracks, that the 
fumes. cannot quickly escape. Keep 
the granary closed as long as possi- 
ble. .In 10 days or two weeks ex- 
amine the wheat, and if any more 
weevils are hatched out, repeat the 
dose. In using this,method be care- 
ful to keep fire away until the odor 
has disappeared. The  bisulphide 


hee 
- 


GET NEXT 


fumes are very inflammable and fire 
of every description should be re- 
ligiously kept from the granary or 
anywhere near the place as long as 
any odor is observed.—[C. W.. B. 


Dividing the Consumer’s Dollars 


0. H. C., BECKER, SUFFOLK COUNTY, N Y¥ 








It is about time that something is 
done to give the farmer a fair share 
of what he produces. Some city peo- 
ple have an idea that a farmer gets 
a great deal for his produce. Last 
year on a shipment of 2%crates of 
cauliflower I got net proceeds of 57 
cents: the empty crates cost me $2.30, 
so I was out $1.78, besides labor, fer- 
tilizer, seed, etc. 

On another shipment of four crates 
and 13 barrels I got 41 cents net pro- 
ceeds; cost of empty crates and bar- 
rels $1.81, leaving me a _ net loss 
of $1.40, not including labor, fer- 
tilizer, seed, etc. On another ship- 
ment of 11 barrels I got net proceeds 
of 11 cents; cost of empty barrels 
$1.21, and a loss of $1.10, not includ- 
ing labor, fertilizer, seed, etc. If this 
continues, subscribing for a paper at 
the small price of $1 a year will even 
become a luxury. 

Objects to Peaches with Apples— 
Five years ago and again two years 
ago I planted apple orchards with 
peaches as fillers, but from my expe- 
rience and what I have since seen 
in other orchards, I believe this plan 
is wrong. The treatment that peaches 
require is different from that which 
a_ples need, especially with respect 
to fertilizing, so that in resetting this 
20-acre orchard which I pulled out 
because of the poor stand secured af- 
ter top-working, I shall use apples 
for. fillers.—[S. W. Wadhams, Mon- 
roe County. N Y. 











THE WAY OUT 


Weakness to Power by Food 
Route 


From 





Getting the right start for the day’s 
work often means the difference be- 
tween doing things in wholesome 
comfort, or dragging along half dead 
all day. 

There's more in the use of proper 
food than many people ever dream of 
—more’s the pity. 

“Three years ago I began working 
in a general store,” writes a man, 
“and between frequent deliveries and 
more frequent customers, I. was kept 
on my feet ‘rom morning till night. 

“Indigestion had troubled me for 
some time, and in fact, my slight 
breakfast was taken more from habit 
than appetite. At first this insufficient 
diet was not notice€a much, but at 
work it made me weak and hungry 
long before noon. 

“Yet a breakfast of rolls, fried foods 
and coffee meant headaches, nausea 
and kindred discomforts. Either way 
I was losing weight and strength, 
when one day a friend suggested that 
I try a ‘Grape-Nuts breakfast.’ 

“So I began with some _ stewed 
fruit, Grap~-Nuts and cream, a soft 
boiled egg, to:st and a cup of Pos- 
tum. By noon I was hungry, but with 
a healthy, normal appetite. The weak, 
languid feeling was not there. 

“My head was clearer, nerves stead- 
ier, than for months. Today my 
stomach is strong, my appetite nor- 
mal, my bodily power splendid and 
head always clear.” 

Read 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 








NOW IS THE TIME 
Have you renewed your subscrip- 
tion to this-journal? If not, there is 
no time like the present. Won't you 
favor us by looking at the address 
label which appears on the last copy 
received? This will tell at a glance 


just how you stand. If your sub- 
scription to this journal has ex- 
pired, or is just expiring, send in 


yeur renewal now. and have it off 
your mind for the year. 

On other pages of this paper will 
be found offers of unusual value, and 
those. who comply with our request 
by a prompt renewal will be entitled 
to any one of them on the very lib- 
eral terms given. Don’t delay, re- 
new at once. These offers are lim- 
ited and may be withdrawn any time. 


“The Road to Wellville,” in 
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by your regular farm help, and generally costs less than clay brick. 










waterproof. 


cornered brick. In making 


write for it today. 


EDISON 


mixed with coarse sand—about four parts sand to one of cement- 
a brick that won’t crumble under the heaviest pressures. 

When faced with neat cement—in the mould—this brick is practically 
Edison Portland Cement is 

UNIFORMLY 10% FINEST GROUND IN THE WORLD 

runs sharp into corners of the mould and makes a smooth, square 
concrete it binds more sand, gravel 
or broken stone than any other cement, weight for weight. 

We would like to send you /ree of charge a booklet 
**How to Mix and Use Concrete on the 


EDISON PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
No. 803 St. James Building, New York 


“STRONGER THAN GRANITE” 


Farm, Please 
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for the land’s sake 


use Bowker’s fertilizers. 
the earth and those who till it. 
the farmer to buy and it pays 
the former because 


to sell Bowker’s; 


enrich 
It pays 
the agent 


They 


they give big field results, and the latter 
because their national reputation and 
popular favor make them easy to sell. 


Forty years of experience, prompt service, 


the best materials, the best facilities 
every bag of Bowker's. 


are behind 
A brand to fit every 


crop and every pocket book. 


We want agents wherever we are not now 


represented. 


Write today for prices and terms ; 


this may mean a good business for you if you act 


at once. 


Write anyhow for our illustrated catalogue and 


calendar. 


BOWKE 


Original and largest manu! 





acturers of 


We want you to know Bowker's before you 
buy your spring fertilizer. 


FERTILIZER COMPANY, 
77 Lyman St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


special fertilizers. 











“SCALECID 


Will positively destroy SAN JOSE SCALE and all 
yok insects without injury to the 

. on — and than 
One gailen 


36 aloe apres by simp ding adding water. 
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16 ys) 


5.6. Peary ¢0,, 90 ci 50 CHURCH ST., EW TORK CrTY. 









Cider Pre 
Great strength and ca 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
commnitia, “treat 
ers. Catalog free, 


thresh- | 


Meuareh Machinery Co.. 601 Cortlandt Bidg.. New York — 


- to buy them, and be worth more. 


Sy LET US TAN 4 
YOUR HIDE. 4 


Cattie or Horse hide, Caif, Dog, Deer, 
orany kind of skin with hair or fur on. 
We make them soft, light, odorless, 
wind, moth and water proof, and make 
them into coats (for men or women) 
robes, rugs or gloves when so ordered. 

Your far goods will cost you less than 
Send 
three or more cow or horse hides in one 
shipment from anywhere east of Den- 
ver and we pay the freight both ways. 

Get our illustrated catalog which 
ae prices of tanning, taxidermy and 

mouating. Also prices of fur 
goods, and big mounted game heads 
we sell. 


The Frisian Fur Company, 
Sri tye Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 








“Mention A 


A When You Write.” 
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AMERICAN, 


WEEEKLY 
Entered at Postoffice as second-class mail matter. 
Trademark Registered. Established 1842 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year. 
Fifty cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a club 
of two new subscribers.) ns can com- 
mence at any time during the Specimen co; 
4 Canadian subscriptions si30" per year. 
, $2 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 
ENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
Subscription is paid. Thus Novl0 shows 
ment has been up to 1, 1910, and 
should be renewed Tumontiate ly if not already 
in; Decl0 to December 1, 1910, ay so on, When 
payment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DESIST ROA NET etowtng the general de- 
sire of our readers, it custom to continue 
this journal to vapanaliite “sabeoribers, who may 
find it inconvenient to renew at expiration, for a 
If you do not wish the sub- 
scription continued after expiration, please notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering change 
in the address, subscribers should — to give 
their old as well as their new  ~fy 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every tg to solicit 
ea ts xerme sent peatientien. 

“Rot 


copy 
For- 





on 
RATES—Sixty 
line (14 lines to the inch) each “in 
counts, maps and sworn statemen 
ete.. on application and w... Y invited 
Farmers’ dvertising rates see that 
partmeut. 

The Leading Farm Weekly of the 

Middle and Southern States 


oun ee a each subscriber to the 
Ame pad guarantee, 
while a0 aote lasts, at no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns unless we 
any subscriber can safely do business with the 
vertiser, and we agree to make any loss which 


written complaint must» be made to the fw armed 


within one ,week from date of any unsa 
transaction, with proofs of the swindle and loss, 
and within one month om the date when the 


advertisement appeared, the subscri must 
prove that in writing to the advertiser he said: 

‘| saw your adv in the old reliable A A.” 

THIS MAGAZINE was established in 1842. . is 
owned and published by Orange Judd a 439 
fayette St, New York—Herbert a; 
William A. Whitney, vice-president; ‘Thomas A. 
Barrett, treasurer; C. Wm. rkett, secretary. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or ered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by a 
Jar mail. Postage stamps will be accepted 
amounts less than. $1, one-cent stamps erred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 

Address orders to any of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Myrick Building 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


NEW YORK ’ CHICAGO 
439 Lafayette Street Peoples Gas Building 
Charles Wm Burkett, Editor 
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To State Legislators 


SOME THINGS YOU SHOULD DO TO INSURE 
AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS AND THE 
PROSPERITY OF YOUR STATE 





What are you going to do for the 
farmers of your state? You realize, 
of course, that agriculture is the 


\ basic industry, but is it not true that 


the bulk of your legislature’s time 
and attention has been devoted here- 
tofore to the promotion of other than 
agricultural interests? Now, why 
not turn over a new leaf and make 
the session of 1911 distinguished for 
comprehensive legislation in behalf 
of your foundation industry? Why 
not do the following things, among 
others? 
The New Education 

1. Provide means for training 

teachers to give instruction in the 


principles of agriculture, mechanic 
arts and domestic science. Remem- 


‘ber, the teacher is the vital thing in 


a 


education. 

2. Then provide money for such 
instruction in the common schools. 
Don’t make the mistake of requiring 
agricultural instruction without pro- 
viding teachers trained to give it. 
Too many legislatures have thus put 
the cart before the horse. 

3. Let your senate and house 
‘unanimously pass a joint resolution 
urging your senators and representa- 
tives in congress to promptly enact 
the bill for appropriations from 
the national treasury to the respec- 
tive statés for education in agricul- 
ture, mechanic arts and domestic sci- 
ence. This is a magnificent piece of 
statesmanship that will equally bene- 
fit every state. . 

4. Every right and reasonable ef- 


EDITORIAL 


fort. shouid be made to promote the 
construction and maintenance of 
good roads. The bare statement of 
this fundamental principle should be 
more emphatic than a whole chapter 
about it. 

Encourage Co-operation 

5. Let the law provide for the in- 
corporation and supervision of co- 
operative enterprises. Enact the 
Massachusetts law for the co-opera- 
tive credit-union bank, suitably modi- 
fied to adapt it to conditions in your 
state. These people’s banks can do 
a wonderful work in promoting thrift, 
in providing working capital, and in 
giving advice and oversight to the 
self-help effort of farmers and other 
workers. These institutions help peo- 
ple to acquire experience and credit, 
upon which they may build larger 
effort and mutually profitable con- 
nections with commercial banks. In 
Europe, thousands of these co-opera- 
tive credit unions are owned and run 
by firm.rs and working people, do 
a business of millions and with great 
benefit to all. They could be made 
a mighty power in the development 
of any commonwealth. 

6. Promote co-operative market- 
ing. ‘The farmers’ elevator, associat- 
ed effort among co-operative cream- 
eries for selling their products, co- 
operative associations for breeding 
improved live stock and crops, and 
similar efforts to promote better 
farming, should be fostered by wise 
laws and liberal state aid. 


Develop Your Resources 


7. Adopt a forward policy for ag- 
gressive work in encouraging the de- 
velopment of the resources of your 
state, with due regard to conserva- 
tion of its natural resources for pres- 
ent and future generations. Estab- 
lish a state development commission. 
Authorize it to co-operate with sim- 
jlar bodies in neighboring states, for 
associated effort in promoting the 
general welfare of the entire region. 


Some Fundamentals 


8. Work for uniformity of laws be- 
tween all the various states. Uniform 
statutes upon taxation, labor, capital, 


corporations, voting, marriage and 
divorce, etc, will be a great step in 
advance, 


9. Enact as few laws as possible, 


and only such as most benefit the 
general welfare. Avoid special legis- 
lation. 


10. Practice rigid economy. Re- 
member, you are not politicians; you 
are directors of the state corporation, 
the sharéholders of which are the 
people who elected you. Serve them 
first, your party last, 
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Perhaps nothing destroys interest 
in meetings more surely than long- 
winded addresses, At a recent meet- 
ing of a certain farmers’ association 
one speaker consumed an hour with 
a report, and another talked more 
than two hours. The former could 
have given the substance of his talk 
in 10, perhaps five, minutes, and al- 
lowed the full details to appear. in 
the proceedings; the latter could 
easily have told all that was essential 
in 20, or at most 30, minutes. Whether 
he had an inordinate desire to cover 
the subject fully or only an exag- 
gerated case of self-importance is nat 
our province to decide. 

This we will say: No speaker on a 
general program should take more 
than half an hour to present his sub- 
ject, nor should he assume that his 
audience is necessarily so ignorant 
that he must start with the A BC, or 
with history of his topic from the 
day of creation to the present mo- 
ment. He should assume that the 
audience knows at least the  rudi- 
ments, and that he need only present 
what is most strikingly important. If 
the audience wants to know more 
let it ask questions. 

Of course, when a whole session is 


given up to a lecture, this is a dif- 
ferent case, but even here it must 
needs be an exceptionally good lec- 


turer, a particularly interesting and 
well-presented subject, and an un- 
usually indulgent audience that can 
stand more than 60 to 90 minutes, 
even when the lecture is illustrated 
by stereopticon views. In justice and 
mercy to the audience, as well as to 
other speakers on the program, of- 
ficers should insist upon a time limit 
with every speaker. 
Maryland has found that work is 
crippled when skilled men accept po- 
sitions in other states. Re- 
Spigot cently the experiment 
Economy station has lost three such 
men through not being 
able to give them slight advances of 
salary when better offers were pre- 
sented. While the loss to the station 
is great, the loss to the state is 
greater. The station finds its plans 
frustrated; the state loses efficient 
help that only men familiar, with 
farming and fruit. growing can render. 
Both station and state must lose val- 
uable time, and crops must _ suffer 
while new men imported from other 
states are learning how to handle 
themselves in their new surroundings, 
Not only has Maryland suffered in this 
way; many other stations have lost 
good men for lack of an often trifling 
difference in salary, a difference pos- 
itively trivial in comparison to the 
services rendered. It is greatly to be 
regretted that such saving at the 
spigot and such loss at the bunghole 
should be forced upon either the sta- 
tion or the farming interests of any 
state. 





The effect upon the weather of the 
changes in the sun may be more thana 
simple coincidence. From 
Sun Spots time to time during the 
and Crops past century progress has 
been made in tracing the 
effect of sun spots, both on the weath- 
er and on the production of crops 
throughout the world. The whole sub- 
ject has been ably summarized by 
Abbe T. Moreux, director of the 
Bourges observatory of France, in his 
latest revised Introduction to the 
Meteorology of the Future. This sub- 
ject is of deep interest to scientists 
and farmers, and should continue to 
receive the attention which is deserved 
by its universal importance. 

The way Maine farmers are taking 
to co-operation is an _ inspiration. 
Their work with co-op- 
erative cow testing so- 
cieties, breeders’ asso- 
ciations, sheep and horse 
organizations, etc, has been explained 
from time to time in these columns. 
One of the latest moves is to organize 
the Somerset poultry producers’ asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at Skow- 
hegan, This is patterned after the 
successful Danish societies. Among 
other things guaranteed eggs will be 
sold, and members must live up to a 
earefully prepared set of by-laws and 
regulations. Prof Merrill of the col- 
lege of agriculture at Orono inspired 
this movement, the same as he has 
many of the others. Here is a fine 
field of usefulness which Maine is first 
to enter in the east. Where do such 
forward poultry statés as New York, 
Pennsylvania, etc, come in? Guar- 
anteed eggs, fresh broilers and roast- 
ers, guaranteed strains of chicks, etc, 
will meet the approval of hundreds of 
buyers. Moreover, substantial savings 
can be effected through buying grain 
and other supplies in large quantities. 
There ought to be a thousand such 
poultry societies organized during the 
next six months. 

The farmers’ institute season is on 
in full swing. Important meetings 
have been held at 
many points during 
the past two months, 
and hundreds more 
are projected for January, February 
and March. In most of our farming 
states there is at least one farmers’ in- 
stitute meeting within the reach of 
every farmer in the state. The day 
has long since gone, if, in fact, it ever 
did exist, when the intelligent Amer- 
ican farmer could afford to ignore or 
to pass up as valueless the organized 
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meetings for the purpose of the ex- 
pert discussion of farm problems. 
There is not a farmer in this country, 
using his head, who has not some 
problem that he would like to hear 
discussed by others who know at least 
as much as he does about it. The 
chances are that he will find some- 
body like this at the farmers’ institute, 
or one who may possibly know more 
about the subject and may be able 
to.clear up some hazy points that 
have long been puzzling him. Attend- 
ance at a farmers’ institute is worth 
special effort. Perhaps very likely, 
too, some farmer who never made a 
speech in his life and never wrote an 
article for publication may be able to 
give new light on some important 
question brought up in the discus- 
sions, which, after all, are the really 
valuable features of institute work. 
Encourage the question box; give and 
take. 
The closing day of 1910 carries with 
it the closing page of another volume 
of American Agricul- 
The Best turist, Volume 86—and 
Is Yet to Be for that matter, the 
earnest of the opening 
of a new volume for 1911, aggress- 
ive, optimistic, helpful, advocating 
the farmers’ cause in every way. The 
half year now completed rounds out 
a volume of nearly 700 pages. For 
the calendar year 1910 double it, and 
you have a. book of 1400 pages, every 
one vf which stands for farm ad- 
varcement. As to the cost to sub- 
scribers, this is but a trifle, scant 2 
cents a week; no wonder our sub- 
scription list is growing by leaps and 
bounds. Next year has much of 
promise, albeit with some farmers’ 
problems still to be solved. American 
Agriculturist, in wishing each and 
every reader a Happy New Year, 
pledges itself for continued effort and 
valiant service for the best good of 
the farmer and the farmer’s, family. 








The politicians who command our 
respect are those who do, or try to 
do, after election, What 
Political they have promised to do 
Promises before election, It is easy 
enough to promise, but un- 
fortunately many promises are not 
fulfilled. This condition often arises 
in the case of advertisements, but you 
need not worry about the advertise- 
ments that you find in this journal. 
The guarantee which appears in the 
first column of this page tells the 
story. Whatever our advertisers 
promise you through our columns 
they are bound to perform. We stand 
back of you, and make certain the 
performance. 





Persistence Pays with Alfalfa—A 
very successful and enthusiastic al- 
falfa grower is found in the person of 
Mr L. W. Kammerer of Brodhead, 
Wis. He cuts three heavy crops each 
year and is constantly enlarging his 
acreage, for he considers that it has 
no equal as a hay crop. “Inoculate 
your soil and sow plenty of seed,” says 
Mr Kammerer, “and, providing your 
conditions of soil and drainage are 
anything near right, you will get a 
good stand of alfalfa. Many people 
have poor stands because they do not 
sow enough seed. .Twenty pounds is 
much more than is needed, provided 
it all grows, but the seed we get is 
very seldom of such quality that it 
will all grow under ordinary condi- 
tions of soil and moisture. I sow 30 
pounds per acre, and have never had 
any trouble in getting a good stand 
when the soil was inoculated. I now 
make a practice of sowing about one 
quart alfalfa seed with each bushel of 
oats or other grain crop in all my 
fields. Some of this will grow, and 
the soil will gradually become inoc- 
ulated in this way. I inoculated my 
best alfalfa meadow, however, by 
spreading about three cubic yards of 
inoculated soil per acre on it previous 
to seeding. Sweet clover grows in great 
abundance in our country along the 
roadsides. I plowed up some land 


upon which a heavy. crop of sweet 
clover had been’ growing and spread 
it out on my field with the manure 
spreader, securing excellent results.” 
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Big Combine Fights Parcel Post 


Word comes from Chicago that a 
powerful association of big mercan- 
tile houses throughout the country 
has united in a vigorous campaign 
against the establishment of a local 
rural parcel post service, and that a 
big fund is available to fight the bill 
now before congress. For more than 
a year the organization has been in 
process of formation and hitherto its 
movements have been very secret. 
The members of the association do a 
wholesale mail order business, and 
are aiming their fight against retail 
mail order houses. The pretended 
purpose of the promoters of the cam- 
paign is to save country merchants. 
Absurd predictions of ruin for jobbers 
and country merchants are made. 





The Lorimer Whitewash 


So far as the senate committee on 
privileges and elections is concerned 
Senator Lorimer of Illinois has been 
artistically whitewashed A subcom- 
mittee under the chairman of the 
main committee, Senator Burrows of 
Michigan, investigated the charges of 
bribery in connection with the elec- 
tion by the Illinois legislature. All but 
one member of the subcommittee 
agreed to a vindication for Lorimer. 
Now the full committee has reported 
to the senate that in their opinion the 
title of Lorimer to a seat in the sen- 
ate has not been shown to be invalid 
by he use of corrupt methods or 
practice. 

The confessions of four members 
of the legislature that they received 
bribes for voting for Lorimer, the 
committee decided should not be be- 
lieved, and the committee reported 
that the votes for Lorimer of three 
other members of the legislature 
whom the testimony alleged did the 
bribing should be counted. The evi- 
dence of corruption in connection 
with the senatorial election did not 
directly connect Lorimer himself with 
the alleged bribery. 

Senator Frazier, who was a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, disagreed 
with the majority and believes that 
enough votes were invalid by reason 
of the corrupt use of money so that 
Lorimer did not receive a majority 
of legal votes. While there is a dis- 
position among most of the members 
of the senate of both parties to com- 
plete the whitewashing of Lorimer, 
there is likelihood that someone will 
make a fuss about it on the floor of 
the senate. 








Congress Re-apportionment 


The work of the census bureau is 
being rushed, so that figures will be 
available for the present congress to 
pass a re-apportionment law before 
March 4. This law -vill re-adjust the 
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population basis. Members of con- 
gress are to be elected for the next 10 
years. With the increased popula- 
tion of the country, and in order to 
prevent too much of an increase in 
the membership of congress, which 
most people seem to regard as large 
enough already, changes affecting 
some of the states to quite a degree 
may be expected. The states that 
have grown most in population will 
have more congressmen; those that 
have grown little, or not at all, may 
have their number decreased. The 
republicans are anxious to pass the re- 
apportionment bill through the pres- 
ent congress, which goes out of office 
March 4. The next congress being 
democratic, is naturally expected to 
favor democratic states and general 
democratic interests.. 





Briefly Told 


Congress has adjourned over the 
holidays to January 5. 








An explosion in a coal mine near 
Bolton, England, killed over 300 
colliers who were working there. 





A new world’s record for flight with 
an aeroplane has been made by the 
Frenchman, Legagneaux, at Pau, 
France. He remained in the air six 
hour; and covered a distance of over 
320 miles. \ 





A big fire destroyed an entire block 
in the manufacturing district of Cin- 
cinnati. The property loss was over 
$2,000,000. Three men were killed 
and six were injured, one fatally. 





A new pure food bill has been in- 
troduced in the lower house of con- 
gress which provides that if the net 
quantity of contents of a package is 
not plainly marked on the outside 
the article will be deemed misbrand- 
ed. This will apply to the branding 
of packages of food, drugs, medi- 
cines and liquors. 





Some of the government leaders of 
the great powers are considering 
plans to bar airships from the use of 
weapons or from being attacked. The 
Italian government is likely to place 
before The Hague convention a pro- 
posal that all aerial military craft 
shall be neutralized in time of war. 





Falling walls killed 23 men in a 
$1,000,000 fire at the stockyard plant 
of Morris & Co in Chicago. One of 
the victims was James Horan, chief 
of the fire department. The bursting 
of an ammonia pipe started spon- 
taneous combustion and caused the 
fires. Falling walls in a Philadelphia 
leather factory fire killed 13 firemen 
and a policeman, 





Another outbreak of foolish war 
talk has started at Washington, evi- 
dently for the purpose of influencing 
members of congress to support big 
appropriations for the war and navy 
departments. Again it is fear of 
trouble with Japan, and there are 
mysterious rumors of a plot of the 
Japanese to seize the Philippines. 
People who ought to know say that 
if our government treats the Japan- 
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ese as it should and has heretofore, 
there is no danger of war with Japan. 


The president lias appointed and’ 
the senate has confirmed C. C. Mc- 
Chord of Kentucky and B. H. Meyer 
of Wisconsin as members of the in- 
terstate commerce commission. Two 
vacancies occur this month in the 
commission by reason of the appoint- 
ment of Chairman Knapp to the com- 
merce court and the retirement of 
ex-Senator Cockrell whose term is 
just expiring. 





John D. Rockefeller has made a 
final gift of $10,000,000 to the univer- 
sity of Chicago. This a.ded to what 
he had previously given to the uni- 
versity makes a total of $35,000,000. 
He now expects the institution to get 
along without further help from him, 
and anticipates other givers will help 
it out. With Mr Rockefeller’s final 
gift came the resignation of his son 
and Fred T. Gates, who have been 
his personal representatives on fhe 
university board of trustees. 


A decision has been announced by 
Pres Taft which may serev as a prec- 
edent in establishing a nw view by 
the courts of intoxication in relation 
to crime. The president has com- 
muted to life imprisonment the death 
sentence passed upon John Wynne at 
Honolulu, taking the view that inas- 
much as it Appears that Wynne was 
intoxicated when he committed the 
murder, that fact should be consid- 
ered in fixing the degree of crime. 
He decided that there could not have 
been the necessary premeditation 
presumed in the case of murder in 
the first degree. 





It is reported at Washington that 
147 democratic members of the next 
house have pledged themselves to 
make the ways and means committee 
the committee that shall select the 
committees of the next house. The 
democrats have practically decided 
that under their control the next 
house shall have its committees se- 
lected by members of the house in- 
stead of by the speaker, as has been 
the rule heretofore. There is no 
doubt that Champ Clark will be the 
next speaker. No serious opposition 
to him is now to be found among 
the democrats. 

Congress has made a start toward 
the future revision of the tariff upon 
a scientific basis. Senator Cummins 
has offered in the senate a joint res- 
olutjon providing for revision sched- 
ule by schedule. Even Senator 
Aldrich and Senator Lodge expressed 
approval of this method. It is under- 
stood that Pres Taft will press the 
matter and establish a permanent 
tariff commission at this session, and 
that he has practical assurance of a 
clear majority of the republicans in 
the senate finance committee, and 
probably the support of the repub- 
licans in the house ways and means 
com mittee. 


Sheep Breeders Notice—The third 
annual meeting of the Vermont, New 
York and Ohio Merino sheep breed- 
ers’ association will be held at the 
Great Northern hotel: in Columbus, 
O, January 11, at 10 a m. Further 
particulars can be secured by writing 
Sec Wesley Bishop at Delaware, oO, 














You can’t get befogged about roof- 
ing when you steer straight for Gen- 
asco, and get it for every building on 
the farm. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of the only perfect water- 
proofer—Trinidad Lake Asphalt, Na- 
ture’s own product. No mystery; no 
guess-work. Genasco has the life that 
lasts. ‘Proven by over thirty years’ 
use of natural asphalt. 

The Kant-leak Kleet is the greatest 
help yet in applying roofing.. Makes 
seams positively watertight without 
cement. Saves time. Enhances 
beauty of the roof. Supplied with 


Genasco, when ordered. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco, Gold Medal (highest 
award) Seattle, 1909. Mineral or smooth surface. Look 
for the hemisphere trademark on the roll. Refuse substi- 
tntes of sim ks. Write for samples and the Good 
Roof Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
C arti: n, Genasco s ah -" Roofing 











Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
=== Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
i Trinidad Lake Asphalt 








Experienced rs 
never in doubt as to where to ehip their 
bi < kmow that St. Louis, being the Great- 
est Fur Market in the world, is the place the 
retarne come from. 
F. ©. Taylor & Co., who own and control 
the Great Fur Exchange Building, have 
more money invested in yy! and 
~_ equipment than allother Bt. 
fur houses combined. They have 
better facilities, enjoy a greater de- 
mand and handle more furs than any 
her concern in America. 

P. ©. Taylor & Co. are therefore ta 
ition to send you quieker and 
tter net resulte for than 

T°frapper's Guide, Market Reporte 
pper's Guide, Market 
valuable information 
geass Petes bisa ont chtaphntres 
test Price List and s' ng 
‘You need no intredection—fast ship 
fF. ©. TAYLOR & CO” 
Fer House tn the Wortd 
7 OG FUR EXCHANGE BLDG. ST. Lous, HO. 


trappers and fur collecto 
fn, 








THE ICE CROP 


By THERON L. HILES. How to harvest, ship 
and use ice. A complete, practical treatise for 
farmers, dairymen, ice dealers, produce shippers, 
meat packers, cold storers, and all interested in ice 
houses, cold storage, and the handling or use of 
ice in any way. Illustrated. 122 pages. 5x7 inches. 
TIED. Yatbdutianesenecasucngpeetsanerncsoceusonnpeeuneseell $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street. New York 





















Davenpo 


5000 Pounds Capacity 













Sell One Horse 


And for the selling price buy a wagon that will pull one horse lighter. 
That is if you are now using three farm horses you can get along with 
two; if you are using four, three will do your work witha 


oller-Bearing Steel Wagon 


heme Think of what that means to you. More trips, easier trips, fewer horses, 
or larger loads, with the same horses and help. Anyway you figure 
it, it is a money-saving and a money-making proposition for you. 

teed for 5000 ds capacity, with gears 
Le  eceel ie een cok lees has tae alr, Si 
The wheels are steel with strong, round spokes forged solidly into the hubs and 
into the tires. There is nothing to dry out, rot, shrink or work loose. No tires 
Oil without removing the wheels. Let us tell you all the 
facts. You should know what these advantages really mean to you. Then you won't be 
content till you own a Dav: . 
best wooden wagon made. 


Davenport Wagon Company, Davenport, Iowa 


bridge. 


In the Daven: 
of solid steel; 


hot riveted 
to reset, no breakdowns, no 








rolled into the 





It will give you more than twice the service of the 


it costs about the same, 






The Roller Bearing. 
30% to 50% 
Lighter Draft 













Now write for Package No.10, , 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


This home edition is prepared 
solely for our subscribers in the Em- 
pire state. The great size of our 
family long ago made it necessary to 
prepare an edition exclusively for the 
use of our New York readers. It is 
our wish to make this edition as 
good, as interesting, as helpful and 
as practical-as hard work, enterprise 
and hustle will provide. And our 
readers can help us. We need your 
criticism, and every suggestion is 
greatly valued. Then, too, we like to 
get the reports of local agricultural 
events. I particularly ask that you 
write me about your crops, and live 
stock, and about your successes and 
failures. What are prices of farm 
produce and are they satisfactory? 
Tell briefly about the orchard situa- 
tion and rrices on winter apples; 
about dairy development and the 
work of the dairy league among milk 
farmers. What of the local grange, 
chinery of the national grange? What 
and how do you feel about the ma- 
new things have been started? In 
ghort, join with me in making the 
Old Reliable American Agriculturist 
of the greatest possible service to 
New York agriculture. A word by 
letter or postal will be greatly ap- 
preciated, 


Cnarteibrurhatt— 


Editor American Agriculturist. 


NEW YORK 
Fruit Men Meet Next Week 


At Rochester, the New York state 
fruit growers’ association will hold 
its 10th annual meeting in Conven- 
tion hali on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of next week. In addi- 
tion to an especially strong and well- 
balanced program, and aé_é question 
box already containing more. than 
six score live questions on all phases 














of fruit culture, there will be a 
grand exhibition of machinery, chem- 
icals, fruit, ete, and a banquet. This 


last feature was so successful at the 
1910 meeting that it is expected to 
be more than double the size in 
1911. As the hall will' accommodate 
only about 800, it is essential that 
those who plan to attend should se- 
cure tickets immediately upon arrival 
at Rochester. This will avoid the 
possibility of disappointment. 

The officers desire to encourage 
the attendance of young men and 
boys at these meetings; therefore, 
any father who is a twnember of the 
association ‘may bring his son free, 
if the boy is under 21. Where father 
and son or two brothers living on 
the same farm are in partnership, 
one membership fee shall admit 
both. It is fully expected that this 
meeting will be the most profitable 
as well as the largest and most im- 
portant that the association has had. 


Therefore, every fruit grower and 
his sons should attend. Ladies are 
nvited to attend the sessions as 


suests of the association. 





Horticulturists to Meet 


It is safe to predict that when the 
western New York horticultural so- 
ciety holds its 56th annual meeting 
in Rochester on January 25 and 26, 
there will be a larger attendance 
than ever before. This society enjoys 
so good a reputation for its business 
methods and for presenting first-class 
programs that its membership has 
grown greater annually unti Kt is 
now probably the largest organiza- 
tion of its kind in the east, if not the 
United States. The features which 
have proved of greatest value will all 
be retained this year and the new 
departure introduced last year—the 
round table—will be continued. 

The well-balanced program consists 
of a splendid series of addresses on 
leading fruit topics. Among these 
are papers by specialists of the state 
xperiment station at Geneva and the 
state agricultural college at Ithaca. 
These talks will present the newest 
phases of investigation. Charles Bar- 
ton of New Jersey, whose $20, 
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stock is disadvantageous to the fruit 
grower’s best interests, promises to 
bring out lively discussion. M. 
Kains,” associate editor of American 
Agriculturist, will take the affirma- 
tive, and George T. Powell of Ghent 
the negative. 

Every fruit grower should plan to 
attend the full two days, not only to 
listen to the papers and discussions 
but t© study the exhibits of fruit, 
vegetables, etc, and to become ac- 
quainted with the labor-saving and 





profit-making apparatus which will 
occupy a large hall adjoining the 
auditorium. Programs can be se- 
cured by addressing Sec John Hall, 
Rochester, N Y. 

Agricultural School Booming 
The New York state school of 


agriculture at Alfred opened this fall 
with an enrollment of over 100. At 
the end of two weeks the enrollment 
reached 117 full course students. Of 
these, 30 are young women -taking 
the domestic science work and 8&7 
young men working in agriculture. 
Besides these, 51. students take a few 
hours.a week in the school. These 
are regularly enrolled with Alfred 
university, with which the agricul- 
tural school is affiliated. This is the 
second year of the school, and the 


total enrollment of students up to 
date is 168. We think this is satis- 
factory as far as quantity is can- 
cerned. 


Besides the regular instruction in 
class-rooms and laboratories, the 
school does considerable insticute 
work both among teachers and 
farmers. Between Christmas and 
New Year’s a_i three-day course 
will be given with special reference 
to the needs of dairy farmers in 
Alleghany county. 

The school year extends through 
the middle of October until the first 
week in April and thrée such years 
of 24 weeks each constitutes the 
regular course. A student 16 years 
of age proficient in the studies of the 
first eight grades of the common 
School and also familiar with farm 
activities can complete the course in 
three winters. The cost of attending 
is very low. Residents of the state 
do not have to pay fees, nor are there 
laboratory fees. The student can 
live in Alfred during the six winter 
months and attend school for ap- 
proximately $125. 

The faculty of seven consists of 
specially trained college people. The 
laboratories from the smithy and the 
dairy house to the laboratory are as 
well equipped as can be devised by 
the faculty and provided by ampie 
state funds. The course is not con- 
fined to work in the laboratories and 
the class rooms. The Country .club, 
a students’ organization, takes up in 
open session all phases of country 
life problems. On the other hand 
on the state farm of 230 acres with 
50 head of registered stock and a 
$20,000 barn, the students get prac- 
tical training in the application of 
technical subject matter. A few 
students plan to become specialists, 
but the great majority intend return- 
ing to the farm. 


Potatoes Disappoint Genesee Co— 
The ground is covered with snow 5 
in deep in Genesee Co. Snow com- 
menced falling Nov 27 and caught 
two-thirds of the corn crop in the 
fields, which are now covered with 
snow and frozen to the ground, being 
destroyed by mice and pheasants. The 
crop is one of the best for some years 
past. Not much husking has been 
done. Much of the potato crop is yet 
in store. No market on: account of 
dry rot. Some sold at digging time at 
dealers not anxious to buy at any 
price. Many farmers predict the acre- 
age will be much less another season. 
The apple crop was a total failure in 
the southern part of Stafford, none 
being in farmers’ cellars even for do- 
mestic use, The cabbage crop was one 
of the best of some years past, free 
from disease and lice. The bulk of 
the crop was sold from the field at 
cutting time at $5 p ton, but little 
being in store..The price now is $9 
p ton. Eggs are very scarce, but few 
being on the market even at 40c p 
doz. Butter at ?2 to 40c is also scarce 
on account of many farmers sending 
their cream to the creameries. Pigs 


sown looks thin on the ground. The 
covering of snow will benefit the crop. 
Hay brings $12 to-$15, although there 
is a quantity in farmers’ barns. Many 
refuse to sell, as there is a long time 
yet to feed stock. 


Bad Roads in Cattaraugus Co— 


Very stormy weather since Nov 9 in 
Cattaraugus Co. Not warm enough 
since to thaw. Snow about 2 feet in 
woods. Roads almost impassable on 
a windy day, badly blockaded with 
snow. Hunting good, more rabbits 
and skunks than for years. A few po- 
tatoes undug. Potatoes matured very 
late; prices low, 30c p bu. Farm work 
well done. Some farms. changing 
hands. Good demand for. rented 
farms. Live stock brings good prices. 
Farmers breeding more sows than 
usual. Eggs 40c p doz, butter 25c p 
lb, turkeys 22c d w. 


Institute School in Chenango Co— 
A very successful institute school was 
held late in Dee at Bainbridge, con- 
sisting of 39 lectures by 15 spe- 
cialists. The school-.lasted four days, 
and the total attendance was reported 
at nearly 1500. Field crops were dis- 
cussed, and the subject of fertilizers 
occupied considerable attention. Dairy 
topics covered the major portion of 
two days’ work. There was also a 
separate series each afternoon, at the 
hour of the regular sessions, which 
was devoted especially to household 
affairs, This is in the third institute 
district of the state, and is under the 
charge of D. P. Witter of Berk- 
shire, N Y. 


Good Steck in Warren Co—We 


have fine sleighing in Warren Co. It 
has been below zero a majority of 
the mornings in Dec. Had very little 
fall rain, and if it continues cold 
and no rain, there will be a scarcity 
of water. Stock of all kinds are 
looking well, as they went into win- 
ter quarters in fine shape as the feed 
while on, grass was the best in years. 
Buyers are plentiful and very little 
for sale and prices are high. New 
milch cows bring more money than 
at any time in the past 25 years. 
There is a falling off in the price of 
meat. Dressed hogs are selling at 
$10 p 100 lbs; beef 7c p Ib, butter 30c, 
eggs 35c p doz. Dressed fowls are in 
good demand at good prices. Grain 
is selling for less money than in 
many years. Corn meal at 521 p ton, 
middlings $27. In ton lots, hay, $10 
p ton in barns. Taxes are high, the 
rate being 42 mills in Johnsburg, the 
highest in a great many years. 
This with the school tax makes quite 
an item. The county board of super- 
visors at their meeting last week 
voted to buy the Dr Somerville prop- 
erty at North Creek in Johnsburg 
for a tuberculosis hospital for the 
county of Warren, at a cost of $10,- 
000, this being the only one in the 
county. <A location has been under 
consideration for some time. 


Farmers’ Week at the state school 
of agriculture, St Lawrence univer- 
sity in Canton, will be held Jan 23 to 
28. A short course will. be given in 
soils, fertilizers, dairying, animal 
husbandry, crop growing, Horticul- 
ture, farm engineering, farm ecnom- 
ics, and domestic science.. Those who 
register on Monday and take the full 


course, will be given a certificate. 
Day courses will be given in the 
class rooms; popular lectures in the 
evening in the opera house. The 


week will be a period of hard work 
in agri study. Canton people will care 
for all who come, at reasonable prices. 
The Northern N Y corn’ growers’ 
assn will hold-its annual convention 
and exhibition at the same _ time. 
Farmers ‘having, seeds or plants of 
merit for sale will be given an oppor- 
tunity to exhibit. The object of the 
week is to improve farms and coun- 
try. life especially of northern N Y. 
Boards of trade, granges, and all 
organized bodies are urged to send 
delegates. The school faculty will 
devote its entire time to those who 
attend, assisted by prominent speak- 
ers from abroad. Address Dean H. 
E. Cook -of Canton for further 
information. 


Drouth in Washington Co—A long 
and severe drouth around Hudson 
Fails in Washington Co, Cisterns and 
wells were nearly dry and streams 
low. Dec 19 and 20 some rain fell 
that helped the situation greatly. 


fair return. Farmers are mostly 
through with their butchering. 
Dressed pork 10@l1lc, potatoes 70c, 


beef ‘8 


$200," 


eges 45c p doz, ch. se 12c 
98ce p bu, apples scarce. 


9c p Ib. Milch cows sell from 
70, work horses from $100 to 
hay $10@11, butter 33c p Ib, 
p lb, wheat 
The people 


of this section are much interested 


in parcel post, and expect to get it 
soon. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York Monday, December 
26—Last week with light supplies the 
cattle market continued firm for all 
sorts and grades, closing 10@15c 
higher for cows, and a shade higher 
for steers. Veals weakened and fell 
off 25@50c Wednesday, and there 
was a slow trade for all sorts of 
calves up to the close, with some lots 
held over. The sellin Ris y for the 
week was: Steers 25@6.55, oxen 
and stags 3@6.10, bulls 4@5, cows 
2.25@5, veais 6.50@11, culls’ and 
throwouts 5@7, barnyard and fed 
calves 3.50@5, western 4.25@6.75. 
Milch cows were lower and quoted at 
30@65 for ordinary choice. 








Today there were 12 cars of cattle 
and 260 calves on “sale. Veals were 


full steady fer all grades; western 
calves also steady but no prime lots 
offered, barnyard. calves nominal, 
steers averaging 1080 to 1315 ibs sold 
at the range of $5.50@6.75 p 100 Ibs, 
including 9 cars of Va steers, 1086 
to 1315 Ibs, at 5.50@6.60; 1 car Ohio, 
1290 ibs, at 6.75. Bulls sold at 4 to 
4.75, cows at 2.40@4.80, veals 7@11, 
culls at 5@6, western calves at 5.60. 
Sheep ruled very dull after Monday 
of last week and all grades sold low- 
er, heavy sheep declining 25@ 
Lambs were slow all the week and 


heavy lambs dropped 25@40c. The 
selling range for the week was: 
Sheep $2.50@4.25, — culls 2 @2.75, 


lambs 5.50@6.60, culls 5@5.25, year- 
lings 4.50@5, Today ‘there were 7 
cars of stock on sale. Sheep in mod- 
erate demand and steady; lambs ac- 
tive. Common to prime sheep sold 
at 2.50@4 p 100 lbs, culls at 2, com 
mon to prime lambs at 5.75@6.75, 
culls at5. Both N Y¥ and Ohio lambs 
sold at top price, 6.75. 

Hogs with some fluctuations held 
up firm, closing steady for all weights. 
Today there was about half a car of 
hogs on sale. Prices steady at $8@ 
8. p 100 lbs for heavy to light 
weights; pigs quoted at 840@8.50. 

The Horse Market 

There was very little doing at the 
local marts last week, and prices, 
except for choice stock, generally a 
shade easier. Drafters less active 
and barely steady. Choice heavy 
drafters are quoted at $325@425 
per head, chunks 225@290, good, 
sound second-hand general purpose 
horses 120@ 250. 


a 


NEW YORK—At Albany, cmy butter 


29@32c p 1b, prints 30@33c, dairy 
28@30c, fresh eggs scarce at 55@58ce 
p doz, fowls and chickens 15@16c 
1b, ducks 15@16c, geese 14@15c, po- 
tatoes $1.75@1.85 p bbl, HY 5@ 
6 pl hds, pea beans 2 

bu, apples 3@5 p bbl, cranberries 
@9, buckwheat 61@638c p, bu, corn 58 
@Wc, oats 40@43c, rye @75c, bran 
pair te ton, middlings 26@30, corn 
meal @30.50, timothy hay 16@20, 
clover 14@17, oat straw 9@10. 


At Syracuse, cmy butter 34c p Ib, 
dairy 32c, strictly fresh eggs 45@50c 
p doz, live chickens and fowls 12@ 
14@ p lb, ducks 14@15c, turkeys 23@ 
26c, geese 14@15c, potatoes 40@50c 
p bu, onions 50@T5c, apples $2.0@ 
4 p bbl, corn 72c p bu, oats @42c, 
eorn meal 22 p ‘ton, bran 25, mid- 
dlings 26, timothy hay 16@18, alfalfa 
13@15, rye straw 14@16, wheat and 
oats 9@10. 

At Buffalo, cmy butter 30c p Ib, 
prints 3lc, dairy 29@30c, eggs strict- 
ly fresh 45c p doz, live poultry, fowls 
12@138c p Ib, turke ors 21 @23c, ducks 
16@lic, geese 12@14c, pecctess ~W@ 
52c p bu, cabbage .$2@3 p 100 hds, 
celery 35 @ 45c p doz; onions 80 @ Sc 
p bu, apples 4@5.50 p bbl, corn 50c 
p bu, oats 35 @36c, bran $23.50 ton, 
middlings 25, ime hay 18.50, oat 
and wheat straw 7.0@8. 


At Rochester, cmy butter 32c p Ib, 


prints 33c, eggs 40@55c p doz, live 
poultry, fowls and chickens 16@18c p 
Carbone 1 @ We, 











peach crop aroused so much com- are more plentiful than last spring; c 
ment will talk on Peach lessons of ean now 4 bought for $3.50 to 4p Much more is needed, however. The Ib, ducks 18@20c, 
1910. G. A. Drew cf Connecticut will pr. Dressed pork has dropped from Wether has been cold for the season, Boe, ea 35 @ 7," in Coon @ 
show possibilities in reclaiming or- $11 early in the fall to $8.50 on the “own below zero, for several morn- abbage $2@3 p 1 G0 ds. rs 
chards. Edward Van Alstyne of Kin- market. Wheat before the snowfall ings-.. No sleighing and farmers not $3.25@5 bbl, corn 
derhook will discuss Pruning fruit was looking well except some late doing much _ but caring for stock, oats 34@ , Tye ie bran “as 
trees. The debate on the question . which is looking well. The milk busi- p ton, middlings 27@ corn 
Resolved, that top-working nursery 4 hess is quiet now and hkrings a meal 28. 
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Clearing Cut-Over Land 


Upon much of the land now being 
cleared stump-pulling machinery of - 
some sort is used. Broadly speaking, 
the farmer in selecting stump-pulling 
machinery should choose the device 
by means of which the power of one 
or two teams of horses can be ap- 
plied with greatest advantage. Most 
farmers would prefer to use only one 
team and few more than two. The 
machine that will reach the largest 
number of stumps from one central 
location will, other things being equal, 
be the most practical and economical 
‘because it won't have to be moved so 
often. On the other hand, the pur- 
chaser should avoid machinery of too 
complex nature because he will rarely 
want to employ~—more than two or 
three men to operate it. The best 
stump pullers now made are guar- 
anteed to remove the largest stumps, 
as well as the smallest. This is a 
point well worth considering because 
the stumps of large trees, particularly 
of oak, hickory, pine or gum trees, 
will resist decay longer than the life 
ef the average settler. 

Losses on Stump-Covered Land 

It has been estimated that a stump 
20 inches in diameter will waste as 
much land as will raise eight hills of 
corn, or % bushel. One lowa farmer 
who recently removed these old 
stumps from a 3S80-acre field figures 
that he increased his corn yield by 
doing so 10 bushels to the acre last 
year, At 60 cents a bushel this in- 
creased his acre production by $6. On 
a 30-acre field the total gain was thus 
$180, or more than the original cost 
of the machine which he purchased 
for pullipg stumps. The work occu- 
pied only a few weeks in the early 
spring, and was done entirely by the 
farmer and his boys. The labor ex- 
pended in removing these stumps was 
no greater than the labor annually 
expended for many years in cultivat- 
ing and plowing around the stumps. 
In addition to this, the land is easily 
worth $25 per acre more with the 
stumps out. 

Even in the old farming regions of 
Indiana, Illinois and Iowa are many 
fields in which most of the trees have 
been cut, but the stumps have never 
been removed on account of the labor, 
the land being merely used for pas- 
ture. Land values of recent years, 
however, have caused more attention 
to be paid to these waste places, and 
in nearly every community farmers 
are to be found using some type of 
modern stump-pulling machinery for 
bringing this land into an advanced 
state of cultivation. It is well known 
that timber 7and is unsurpassed in fer- 
tility and producing capacity. The 
cultivation of these formerly neglected 
fields not only adds to the actual 
acreage of the farm, but it adds an 
acreage which will produce much 
more than the older fields because 
the soil has never before been used. 

A prominent farmer of Appanoose 
county, Ia, says: “Two years ago I 
cleared 40 acres of farm land adjoin- 
ing 40 acres of old land that had been 
in cultivation for 20 years. Both these 
fields I planted in corn the year fol- 
lowing the clearing. Both fields were 
given the same attention and cultiva- 
tion, and the crops grew under ,ex- 
actly the same conditions. On the old 
land the yield was 33 bushels to the 
acre, while the newly cleared land 
made about 90 bushels.”” Here we see 
a gain of 60 bushels corn to the acre,” 
Figuring its value at 60 cents per 
bushel, which was not far from the 
market value when this crop was 
grown, this man had a clear profit of 
$36 per acre for the first year, beside 
an added value of $40 or $50 per acre 
on the land. The time has come when 
land values and crop values no longer 
permit fertile land to lie unproductive 
merely because it is stump land. 

A good many farmers have not only 
cleared up their own fields, but have 
taken remunerative contracts among 
their neighbors. One such man writes: 
“T have been at work on contracts 
ever since I had my machine. I have 
two men beside myself and one team. 

3-4-5 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


We have never put more than five 
minutes on one stump. We generally 
pull one in two or three minutes, even 
in less than two minutes.” 

Rapid work can be accomplished if 
a long hitch is possible. For instance, 
if the machine with a cable 200 feet 
long be securely anchored in the mid- 
dle of the field, all the stumps on an 
area of almost three acres can be 
reached and pulled without moving 
the machine. There is thus no longer 
any good reason for either maintain- 
ing the old stump-covered fields in our 
developed farming regions or for fear- 
ing to tackle the task of making a 
farm out of some of the rich, cheap 
land in the cut-over regions of the 
formerly forest-covered states. 





The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rate 
remains at 4%c p qt to the shipper in 
the 26-c zone, or $2.01 p 40-qt can de- 
livered in New York. The market is 
flooded. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Dee 
24 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 





ET oe 38,764 2,264 
Susquehanna ........... 11,167 195 
Rie eee 13,015 568 
LOCKGWORMR © oi. scccccs 47,530 1,325 
N ¥ C (long haul) .....50,140 2,975 
N YC lines (short haul) 13,970 53 
UCONN Sk cba 03 600 00 s0 36,974 1,331 
Lehigh valley .......... 28,268 462 
Homer Ramsdell line 19380 41 
Mew HAVOM: 2 .<vsisccics 10,930 170 
Other sources ......... 1,670 os) 

Totals ania the aos ° .258,360 9,429 

Eastern Fruit Growers’ association 
met in Washington, D C, Dec 21 and 


discussed plans for co-operation be- 
tween various siate horticultural so- 
cieties and unification of marketing 


methods. The following officers were 
elected: S. L. Lupton of Winches- 
ter, Va, pres; Nat C. Frame of Mar- 


tinsburg, W Va, sec; E. I. Oswald of 


Smithsburg, Md, treas, and the fol- 
lowing vice-pres, James H. Harris of 
Stillpond, Md, Stewart Bell of Win- 


chester, Va, G. L. Soper of Magnolia, 
Del, C. B. Hart of Wheeling, W Va, 
R. M. Elden of Aspers, Pa, and A. T. 
Henry of Wallingford, Ct. 
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Its success a world beater. 


power gallon for gallon. 
astonishingly low. Runs 


Hundred less parts. Patent 


—perfect oiling. 


guaran’ 
“Engine Facts,” 
our new catalog, 
Sree; write postal for 
u now. 





5° MEROSENE 


For Farm, Shop and Home 


kerosene, gasoline, distillate, any fuel oil. 


three engines for the price of one. 
log free—tells how. Force feed \ubricator 
Double duty 
revolutionizes cooling systems. 

mobile muffler. Ball bearing governor. 
Starts instantly, no pre-heating, no crank. 








Gives more 
Fuel expense 
perfectly on 


throttle gives 
Cata- 


tank 
Auto- 
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The “Plowfur” Disc 


Small grains do best when planted 
in a wide, roomy seed trench, because 
it gives the grain plants root room 
and a chance to stool out. No farmer 
will doubt this statement. The Farm- 
ers’ Favorite Plowfur Disc Drill opens 
a very wide, roomy furrow. The 
shields on the discs are shaped like 
mouldboards on plows and make a 
flat seed row—something that no other 
disc furrow opener will do. It will 
pay any farmer to investigate this new 
style furrow opener by writing to The 
American Seeding-Machine Co.,_ In- 
corporated, Springfield, Ohio, for a 
Farmers’ Favorite Drill catalogue, 
which fully illustrates and describes 
this, as well as many other styles of 
furrow openers. This drill has been 
on the market continuously for more 
than half a century, satisfying the 
most particular farmers in every sec- 
tion of the grain raising world. With 
it the user can sow any and every 
known seed from the smallest grass 
seeds to the largest beans. It will also 
handle successfully all known brands 
of commercial fertilizers. It is sold 
under a fair and square liberal guar- 
antee to do everything claimed for it 
Write to the manufacturers for a copy 
of the Farmers’ Favorite cataiogue, 
read it carefully, and go to your dealer 
and insist on seeing the drill, 
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D IS MORE PRODUCTIV 


r 
Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made 


creases the value. 
Jackson's 


what you want 














BELT” Trees and 


Gian seretbeney tee FREE | 


Bretynoty likes fine strawberries, and to prove that our new 
GIANT variety is the la ta 
the heaviest fruiter, we offer to send you T 
cents) absolutely FREE. We have picked 12 quarts of fine 
Corries rom a test bed grown from but two GIANT plants set 
the year before. You can do as well, and at the same time raise 
young plants for a new bed. y 
mail ng expense, we will add 6 BABY EVERGREENS 2 years 
old, and send all to you at proper planting time in the 
It will pay you to get acquainted with our ‘HARDY BLIZZAR 
lants, Write to<day and we will reserve the 
plants for you and send you our catalog by next mail. Address 


THE GARDNER NURSERY CO., Box 343, Osage, lowa 


, R ick, Chinme Tope ortland , . 
Pipe. ed and Fire Bri i Cement, etc W rite for 





Earliest and easiest worked. 
Carries off surplus water; 
admits air to the soil, In- 
uirement, We also make Sewer 


iN, 70 Third Ave. Albany, B. ¥. 
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BEST BOOKS ON LAND 





How We Make It Easy For You To 
Own Either An Irrigated or Non- 
Irrigated Farm In Canada 
This wonderful offer of the Canadian Pacific 
should be by every man and woman 
watching for a lifetime en 
write at once and investigate, Hundreds 
have paid fully for homes here out of first 

one or two crops. 


Get the Land That Pays For Itself In 


] 

Sunny Alberta’sValleys 
The Famous Valleys of Canada’s Bow River and 
—Pay Balance Out Of Your Crops—“‘No Crops 
—Ne Pay.” 

In the non- section of the Sas- 
katchewan River Valley, in Central Alberta, 
we Ofer you a farm on a new lime of the 
Canadian Pacific at lowest prices and easi- 
est terms. : 


Get a home here. Under ment, Pa 
out. of crops for your land. I Let us 


you of others here raising potatoes, onions, 


veget . Sugar beets, . 
alfalfa, field s, timothy, dairying, gen- 
eral stock ing—enormous crops wheat, 


oats, bariey and flax. Send me your name 
today and ask for books you want FREE. 


J. S. DENNIS, President 
CANADIAN PACIFIC IRRIGATION 
COLONIZATION CO., Ltd. 

293 Oth Ave., West, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 











York City. 


ment of money. 





We are always ve 


A Rare Investment 


is now offered in connection with the rapid, permanent and 
profitable development of the Orange Judd business in the 
American Northwest. 


Our New Weekly 


The Orange Judd Northwest Farmstead of Minneapolis 
and Aberdeen is the recognized constructive force in the 
states of Minnesota, the Dakotas, Wyoming, Montana, 
Idaho, Oregon and Washington, 


As a subscriber to the American Agriculturist you possess 
the right to invest any sum from $117.50 up, in our North- 
west Orange Judd Company, on a basis guaranteed to yield 
a fair income from the very start, with possibilities later of 
larger profits and greatly increased values. Avail yourself 
of your valuable privilegé Write today for details to 
Herbert Myrick, President Orange Judd Company, Editor- 
in-Chief American Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette street, New 
‘ ; State what sum you may have available for 
investment if everything proves satisfactory to you. 
conservative in our statements about the invest- 
tis why, for 25 years now, every investor in 
Myrick securities has found the realization better than the an- 
ticipation. But we are free to say that the Orange Judd business, now 
nearly 75 years old, never had a more alluring opportunity than its 
present development in the great American Northwest 











Be Sure to Say 


most 


When you write 
Our Advertisers 


In this journal. Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the 
orders from, 


“| Saw Your Adv” 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Galloway Engines 
Mike L1§ Morey Sanlighhood 
My New 1911 Catalog * 2,7; compete Raging book ove 


competition and are based on the most tremendous factory output of any ‘con- 
cern in the world selling direct. No matter what style or me ze engine you 
want toibuy, don’t order without first getting this book which is absolutely 
FREE for the asking. A postal card will bring it to you by return mail. 


This is What They All Say | Galloway Fora «4 





3 sontemene, 1 aout peed tefer en to Se Galloway Po 
w ngine t 
several pang You, somndl bis Oe one Galloway Sawing Outfits 
Ghoond, becoupe hs esse tum sasaiien shen ovr 1 
other engine of the same rated camat 1 eae ep i. roms ayes and sizes — ee 
Foi ocr Tht Galonty indice plus eS | Gaye fee tial togeghee isha legal bind 
inch rip saw and it does its — well. r sum- i vy 5 one eather with & legal ns. 
Saat wife ue'scos Te saarten vee | $25,00K00 exch Lond deposited with 
g2s0- . cas on eposit wit 
line engine on the market for simplicity, economy the Black Hawk Nat’l Bank of Water- 


and rated power. Yours truly, 
Hopkinton, Iowa. W.R: BLANCHARD. |lqo. You can’t make a mistake when 
We aoe W. R. Blanchard saw wood. We buying a Gallowa 
sawed twelve cords of wood in b f ] 
two hours and twenty minutes} Must be perfectly 
he by oy gales of Ewer re A satisfied after ax 
8 the best engine on the market, j i 
James Dunno Charles Dann long time trial 
L. M. Willard John J. Rowery | OF the deal 
Robert Neitert 


WH. GALLOWAY cosa 
= way Sta. . Water 








Fruit Growers! 


Bowker’s 


Lime-Sulphur 


is absolutely 
pure 


No salt or caustic being added, every 
drop is effective against the San Jose 
and other scales, destroying mosses, 
fungi, etc., and thoroughly cleaning up 
the trees without injury. 


Write for special prices, stating number 
of trees to be sprayed. 


BOWKE 


Manufacturers of Arsenate of Lead; also Bowker’s 
““PYROX’”’ the one Best All Around Spring and 
Summer Spray for fruits and vegetables. 


INSECTICIDE COMPANY, 
43 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 











“FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SOIL FERTILITY 


BY ALFRED VIVIAN. There is no subject of more vital importance to the farmer than 
that of the best method of maintaining the fertility of the soil. The very evident decrease in 
the fertility of those soils which have been under cultivation for a mumber of years, combined 
with the increased competition and the advanced price of labor, have convinced the intelligent 
farmer that the agriculture of the future must be based upon more rational practices than those 
which have been followed in the past. We have felt for some time that there was a place for a 
brief, and at the same time comprehensive, treatise on this important subject of Soil Fertility, 
Professor Vivian’s experience as a teacher in the short winter courses has admirably fitted him te 
present this matter in a popular style. In this little book he has given the gist of the subject 
In plain language, practically devoid of technical and scientific terms. It is .pre-eminently = 
“First Book” and will be found especially valuable to those who desire an introduction to the 
ee and who intend to do subsequent reading. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 265 pages. ee 
ave a 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439 Lafayette Street, New York 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


‘ ‘THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPABISONS 





Cash or Wheat ; Corn Oats 
Spot 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 | 1910 

















Chicago 4 1. 5 61 

New York 3 ise Sa “tt = 
Boston _ —| 56 |. 

Toledo ‘964 | 1.223] .474 | .63 | 36 | 46 
St. Louis 96 | 1.27 | « | «44 
Min’apolis} 1.03 | 1.12$} .41 42 
Liverpool | 1.014} 1.20 | .70§ _- ~ 





At Chicago, wheat traders for some 
time past have shown a disposition to 
regard the latest crop, in. spite of its 
generous proportions, entirely man- 
ageable. Wheat is moving freely from 
farm to distributing point and_ to 
milling center, and prices are showing 
zm: fair degree of stubbornness, with 
“fractional advances the last week or 
10 days.. While outside prices were 
not fully maintained, it is worth -not- 
ing that bearish tactics on the-part of 
traders were not -prominent: The 
standard grade of wheat for Dee de- 
livery at Chicago sold with some 
freedom around 91% @92c¢ p bu, May 
above and below 96c. 


fro:a the fact of persistent, or at least 
only partially relieved, drouth in the 
southwest. This was interpreted as 
meaning uncertainty in plant growth 
in winter wheat: sections. Within a 
short time reports from here and 
there in Okla, for example, have 
spoken of such extreme drouth that 
drinking water was at a premium. 

Corn has shown moderate firmness 
without particular animation; ship- 
ping demand on. eastern. account 
rather slack, export business small. 
Cables latterly showed.a little more 
firmness, and this proved some help 
to the market, May corn at Chicago 
advancing fractionally to practically 
a 4S8c level, with July 48% @49c, and 
No 2 corn in store around 46%c. 

The oats market was at a standstill, 
so far as prices were concerned, fair 
firmness displayed and situation with- 
out new feature. Standard oats in 
store 31%@32c p bu, May and 
July 34c. 

Rye sold off Ic under slack demand, 
even though offerings continued small. 
No 2 to go to store 80%e¢ p bu, No 3 
quoted at 75@79c. 

Barley has shown less’ character, 
losing a bit of the substantial gain of 
the last month, Sales were rather slow 
under indifferent demand, with poor 
to fey malting quotable at 7T5@8tc p 
bu, feed barley 68@ 75c. 

Grass seeds were offered rather 
sparingly, but demand slack, and mar- 
ket only steady, based on about 10c 
p lb for contract prime timothy and 
15ce for clover. Buckwheat, common 
to good $1.25@1.50 p 100 Ibs. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 























Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 lbs 

1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 

| } 

Chicago e-4 $9.00 $7. 75 |$8.57 “Ss = 
New York 6.40 | 8.35 | 8.35 75 
Buffalo é. 8 8.25 | 8.30) 8.45 i358 5:38 
Kansas C’y| 6.35 | 7.00 | 7.6) | 8.45 | 4.00 | 5.76 
Pittsburg | 6.50 | 7.00 7.90 | 8.60 | 4.10. | 6.60 





At Chicago, only a small portion of 
the cattle arrivals are yearlings and 
choice handy weights, and these are 
the kind that sell above the 7c quo- 
tation. Packers are of the opinion 
that the arrivals of this class for the 
balance of the season will dwindle, 
and it is only logical to assume that 
only comparatively few heavy: bullocks 
remain in feeders’ hands. Country 
buyers are in fairly good attendance 
at the sales of stockers and feeders, 
and a large crop vf thin, light- 
fleshed stock suitable for cornfield 
wintering and feed lot were absorbed 
without d. age to the price list. 





Beef steers, choice to prime heavy..... $ 6. ‘TQ 7.20 
Fair to g00d.....+6 es++- 6.65 
Dry butcher cows 5.00 
HelferB ....vecccccccces 6.40 
Butcher bulls........cecsccescvccesess 5.00 
Poor to fair canning stock............. 2.00@ 3.15 
Veal calves, fair to prime............- 7.00@ 9.00 
Stockers weighing 350 to 760 Ibs....... 3.90 4.60 
Fair to selected feeders............... 4.25 5.60 
Milch cows and springers, each........ 25.00@ 70.00 


Bulk of the hogs arriving changed 
hands at a very narrow spread, the 
largest per cent selling at $760@770 








p 100 Ibs. Packers seem to be in a 


WORTH CAREFUL READING 


Wheat traders could not get away. 


waiting attitude, although they state 
they did not purchase as many as they 
desired in Nov and Dec. 

The sheep and lamb trade, which 
has for some time been a slow affair, 
because of excess of arrivals, is pick- 
ing up. Receipts have dropped off in 
large numbers and market has been 
the scene of keen bidding. The bulk 
of sheep changed hands at 3% @4c 
p Ib, occasionally a top of 4%c is 
reached. Lambs bring anywhere from 
5% @614c, with the real choice Sep 
uct showing a premium of 15@: 

100 lbs. Yearlings sell largely at 5 
@5%éc. 
GENERAL MARKETS 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From _ these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a smatl way to retailers 


or consumers, an advance is usually 
secured. 





Apples 

At New York, apples are in light 
suppiy and market firm for barrel 
stock, though cold. weather inter- 
feres somewhat with movement. Box 
a, ples are plentiful and selling rather 
slowly at $1.28@2.25 p bx. King sells 
as high as 4.75 p bbl, Baldwin 4.50, 
Greening 5.50, Ben Davis 4. 


Beans 
At New York, there is no further 


change in the market for domestic, 
marrow or pea beans. Marrow beans 


. bring $2. “Dod, bu, pea beans 2.25, red 


ee. eye 2.20, Cal 


lima 3 


yellow 


Eggs 

At New York, market has devel- 
oped a weaker tone and prices have 
eased off on top grades a_ full 2c. 
State, Pa and nearby hennery, white, 
sell at 42@50c p doz, gathered 40@ 
48c, held white 26@28c, nearby brown 
40@ 42¢, fairly good stock 35@ 37Te, 
western 33@40c. 


Mill Feeds 

At New York, western coarse spring 
bran in 100-lb sacks to arrive sells as 
high as’ $25.60 ton, standard meets 
26, red dog in 140-15 sacks 28.35, lin- 
seed oil meal 35, gluten feed 25.85. 
Cottonseed meal continues steady, and 
choice meal is quoted at 30@31 p 


.ton. Brewers’ meal is rather quiet 


and steady at 1.17 p 100 lbs, grits 
1.18, flakes 1.55. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, market continues 
steady on top grades of timothy, and 
supplies of low and medium grades 
are liberal. Poor clover and mixed 
hay are quiet with values irregular, 
High grades remain steady. Choice 
timothy sells at $1.10 p 100 lbs, No 3 
85@90c, clover mixed 85c, rye straw 
55c, oat and wheat 45c. 

Poultry . 

At New York, receipts of live poul- 
try are rather heavy and trading is 
exceedingly slow Chickens sel as 
high as 12c tb, fowls l4c, roosters 
9c, turkeys » geese and ducks lie, 
live pigeons 20c. Dressed poultry trade 
is most unsatisfactory since Christmas 
and fey turkeys sell as high as 22c’p 
lb, broilers 23@25c, roasting chickens 
20 @ 21c, roosters llc, ducks and geese 
18¢c, prime squabs $3@ 4.25 p doz. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, cranberries are mov: 
ing very slowly and market is unsat- 
isfactory. Jersey sell at $7@8 p bbl, 
L I 850@9, Cape Cod 8.50@10. Re- 
cent arrivals of Kieffer pears meet 
scattered sales at 1.50@3 p bbl. 

nions 

At New York, the onion market 
continues firm, and some grades are 
slightly higher. State and western 
white sell at 50c@$1.35.p cra, or 1@ 
1.50 p 100-lb bag, white pickle 7ic@ 
1 p bu-cra, state and western red and 
yellow 2@2.50 p 140-lb bag, or 1.35@ 
1.60 p 100-lb bag, Orange Co (N Y) 
red or yellow 1.75@2.25 p bag, Ct 
white 3.50@4, white pickle 2.50@3. 

Wool 

At New York, prices remain un- 
changed from those quoted last week 
and the market is very dull. Manu- 
facturers inventory stock the first of 
the year, therefore demand is almost 


nil. 
Vegetables 

At New York, cabbages are firm 
and Danish seed brings $14@16 P 
ton, red $35@40, domestic $10@12, 
earrots, washed $1.75@2.25 p_ bag, 
unwashed $1.50 bbl, old $15@18 p 
ton, beets, new §3 p 100 bchs, brus- 
sel sprouts 10@18c p qt, cauliflower, 
L I $2@7 p bbl, celery, state 25@60c 
p doz roots, or $1.50@2.50 p cra, cu- 
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cumbers, hothouse $1@1,75 p_ doz, 
escarole eee Pp bb], endive 15c p 
Ib, lettuce $1.50@4.50 p bskt, spinach 
$3.25 @3.50 p bbl, radishes $2.50@3 Pp 
100 bchs, string beans, Fla, ‘green, fcy 
$6@12 p bskt, squash, marrow $1@ 


125 p bbl, Hubbard $1.50@1.75, 
southern, white $1@1.50 p bx, tur- 


nips, rutabaga 90c@$1.15 p bbl, white 
$1.25 @ 1.75. 

About 400 cars of cabbage are to be 
shipped from this _ station. About 
Dec 1 cabbage sold at $8@10 p ton, 
which is also the current quotation. 
Keeping quality is excellent.—[L. J. 
J., Carlton Sta, N Y. 

About 25% of the crop is still in 
farmers’ hands in this locality, oF 
about the same as last year. Price 
now $10 p ton, Dec 1 abott 8 Crop 
is keeping well and quality is 10 to 





20% better than last year.—[L. W. A., | 


Monroe County, N Y. 
About 2-3 of the cabbage crop re- 
mains in the farmers’ hands. The 


price is $7 to 8 p ton, Deel it was | 


5@6. Cabbage keeping well, quality 
good.—[E. P., Onondaga County, N Y. 

Danish cabbage crop in this section 
is keeping well. Most of the crop 
that was put in storage is still held. 
The present price is $9@10 p ton. 
Not as much in storage as a year ago. 
{R. T. P., Monroe County, N Y. 

No cabbage remains in farmers’ 
hands. On Nov 25 price was $3 p 
ton for domestic, now Danish brings 
farmers $5.—[G. E. 8., Fremont, O. 

About 90% of the cabbage crop re- 
mains in farmers’ hands. There is 
20 to «vc more in farmers’ hands at 
this date than last year. Shippers 
are paying $8 p ton and were paying 
5@6 from Nov 25 to Dec.1. It is 
keeping well on account of favorable 
conditions. Quality is No 1—[H. B., 
Erie County, Pa. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 








New. York Boston Chicago 
1910.. 31 32% 29% 
1909. . 38 35% 35 
1908. . pe 32% 
1907... 29% 29% 29 
Butter 


Butter prices have hardened slight- 
ly, although the market is quiet. The 
large markets are well cleared of re- 
cent arrivals of cmy butter. This con- 
dition is what is desired, as right 
around the holidays markets are like- 
ly to be quiet. Choice grades of cmy 
continue scarce and it takes but a 
small increase in demand to cause 
higher prices. Large trading in stor- 
age butter, which would add strength 
to the market, is still missing. How- 
ever, a good movement is recorded. 

At New York, the market is lib- 
erally supplied with cmy butter and 
the feeling is steady to firm, with 
choice cmy selling as high as 3lc, 
dairy 29c. 

At Toston, the butter market con- 
tinues in light receipts and best makes 
of cry have only a limited sale. 
Choice cmy in tubs sells at 30c p Ib. 

Cheese 

At New York, market on top grades 
of whole milk cheese is steady un- 
der a very quiet trade, specials sell 
as high as 17\%c p Ib, white or col- 
ored 13c, skims 6% @12ce. 

At Boston, receipts of cheese are 
much in excess of a year ago, and fcy 
Sept N Y twins bring 15c p Ib. 


POTATO MARKET PRICES 


During the holidays demand for 
potatoes has not been keen. This was 
expected in most markets, and arri- 
vals have not been sufficient to lower 
the market quotations. However, it 
is not a steady market at prevailing 
low figures, for which the producer 
is wishing. Very little change is re- 
eorded in potato distributing points 
east or west. 

At New York, offerings continue 
liberal and rather poor quality and 
prices irregular. Occasional fcy lots 
from N ¥ and Me command full out- 
side quotations. Recent arrivals from 
Ky meet a good sale at $2@2.25 p 
bbl. Bermuda potatoes meet light 
demand. Maine sell at 1.50@1.65 
180 Ibs, or 1.40@1.60 p bag, state 1.30 
@1.45, in bulk 135@1.55 p 180 Ibs, 
L. I 1.60@2.05 p bag, Bermuda 4@5 p 
bbl, Jersey sweet 60c@1 p bskt, or 
1.75@2.50 p bbl. 

At Eoston, liberal réceipts continue 
and demand is light and market easy. 
Receipts since Sept 1 aggregate 
2,265,500 bus, against 1,915, same 
time last year. Maine potatoes sell at 
FeLT p 2-bu bag, Jersey sweet 
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FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 


The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 


RAILROAD 


in Vi North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, mea and Florida, write to 
WILBUR McCoOY, E. N. CLARK, 
A.& 1. Ant. for Florida, | : 
labama and the Carolin 
acksonville, Fla. Wilmington, N.C: 















































for 25c Monthly Magazine. Ques- 
FLORIDA Sian aaattered shout inna of Pistons 
FRUIT & PRODUCE NEWS, Box 95, Tampa, Fis. 


The Farmer and the Potash 
Controversy 











For some months there have been 
appearing cables from Berlin to the 
effect that unless the demands of the 
American fertilizer manufacturers 
were granted, a rupture of commer- 
cial relations between the United 
States and Germany would follow. 
These have been supplemented by an 
interview credited to Mr R. 8. Brad- 
ley, chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Agricultural 
Chemical Co., on his return. 

These dispatches and interview give 


icc 


THE LATEST M 
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only one side of the case, that of 
some American fertilizer manu- 
facturers, and they fail to set forth 
many facts which are of importance 
to the real consumers of potash salts; 
that is, to the American farmer. 

In the contracts the American fer- 
tilizer manufacturers agreed to as- 
sume all taxes imposed by the Ger- 
man government. They knew that 
some regulation of the production 
had been under consideration for 
some years, and that such regulation 
was imperative in order to conserve 
the potash supplies and to prevent 
such results as have already been 
brought about by the unscrupulous 
exploitation of the phosphate, coal 
and lumber resources of this country. 

They also knew that the German 
courts had awarded heavy damages 
against mine owners for making con- 
tracts in the night in the manner that 
Mr Bradley states his were secured. 

The first law that was proposed was 
withdrawn because it seemed to dis- 
criminate against the Americans, and 
th» new law was very carefully 
framed to avoid all discri.nination. It 
applies to all potash mined without 
regard to whether it is used in Ger- 
many © is exported-——all contracts, 
French as well as American, were 
treated alike. 

The real tax is trifling, being from 
15 to 65 cents per ton, which is less 
than the usual state taxes on*the same 


money value in fertilizers in the 
United States. It is the tax on over- 
production that is worrying those 


who, in their rush to get a low price, 
bound themselves to pay any govern- 
mental charges. 

The law provides for a government 
commission that estimates the annual 
requirer-ents and apportions this on 
an equitable basis among the 68 
mines. Should the estimate be found 
too low, it can be increased at once, 
the purpose not being to limit pro- 
duction, but rather to increase it. 
In fact, a considerable part of the 
tax is expended in work intended to 
increase the use of potash in agricul- 
ture. 


Since Germany uses as much pot- 
ash as all the rect of the world, each 
mine is required to sell half its law- 
ful production in Germany and the 
remainder may be exported. A mine 
may exceed its lawful quota by 10% 
without any further penalty than 
having the excess deducted from its 
quota of the following year. Should 
a mine go beyond this in exceeding 
its fair and lawful quota, it must pay 
a tax on its over-production which 
is so high as to be unprofitable. This 
is far more effective in enforcing the 
law than any system of fines, and 
does not require the action of any 
court. 

Perhaps if the holders of the Amer- 
ican contracts had made no objec- 
tion to the first law as proposed, they 
would find themselves in a better po- 
sition now; but their noisy protesta- 
tions put the Germans on their guard, 
and in framing the new law they 
took particular pains to avoid every- 
thing that might appear to be a dis- 
crimination ar-inst anyone. Indeed, 
they went even further, and inserted 
a clause providing that the proper 
authorities might make concessions 
in the over-production tax for two 
years to such an extent that the hold- 
ers of these contracts would pay no 
more for their potash than before; 
but this provision did not apply to 
the speculative options which ex- 
tended fc some years more. 

Some ye*rs ago many American 
fertilizer companies signed potash 
contracts in which no price was 

ved, the contracts simply stating 
t-at they were to pay the same price 
as the American Agricultural Chem- 
izel Co. This latter company by its 
action in signing a contract assuming 
all governmental charges seems to 
have put these other companies in a 
bad position. 

The German law does not require 
th. formation of any syndicate. 
Every mine is at liberty to sell its 
quotas as it sees fit. The mines find 
it more economical to sell through 
one agency, and most of them sell in 
this way. These syndicates or selling 
agencies are quite different from the 
co-called fertilizer try ts in America, 
since they are formed for only five 
vears, with merely a nominal capital. 
The government exercises a rigid con- 
trol over them and uses them to mar- 
let the products of the state mines. 
This control is exercised in the inter- 
est of the real consumer, the farmer. 
.The law provides potash shall not 
be exported for a less price than 
that paid by German farmers, @ prin- 
ciple that Pon wd wer be applied to 

erican osphates. 
a oon is familiar with the 
methods of the so-called American 
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fertilizer trusts cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with their solicitude lest 
there be a rupture of commercial re- 
lations between the two countries, 
nor with their magnanimous offer to 
surrender the paltry sum of 12 mil- 
lion dollars in order to avoid this 
calamity. Such patriotism is unique. 
P -sibly the fact that the great pack- 
ing houses are owners of extensive 
fertilizer factories may have some- 
thing to do with it. To the innocent 
bystander it appears that the Amer- 
ican buyers must feel that they have 
a very weak case if they are willing 
to offer 12 millioa dollars as the price 
of a compromise. 

From Mr Bradl y's interview one 
might be led to think that all pot- 
ash sent from Germany after the law 
was passed was taxed $22 per ton. 
This is not true. Only the over- 
production of each mine bears this 
tax. There is plenty of potash to 
be o*tained from any of the other 
mines at the usual prices. In fact, 
the American farmer is today buy- 
ing potash at 10 to 15% less than ever 
before. This is due to the fact that 
the German mine owners have 
changed their methods of selling in 
America. Formerly they had a few 
exclusive agents who sold only to the 
fertilizer manufacturers. These man- 
ufacturers did not sell the potash 
salts to the farmer, but used them in 
mixtures, the so-called standard one 
containing only 2% potash, and many 
o them even less. Thus the farmer 
to secure a little potash was obliged 
to take a great quantity of other ma- 
terial, no small amount of which 
consisted of filler having no ferti- 
lizing value. 

In the south some kainit was sold 
as such to cotton growers, but it was 
used as a “leader” to secure orders 
for mixed goods, and salesmen were 
expected to sell no more kainit than 
Was necessary in securing the mixe¢ 
goods order. 

Many small mixing plants have 
been started in the south in connec- 
tion with the crushing of cotton seed. 
These plants mix cottonseed mel, 
acid phosphate and potash salts, 
making the same grade of foods as 
the large factories, but selling them 
locally at less prices than the lirge 
manufacturers who have repeatedly 
demanded that potash should not be 
furnished to these small mixers. 

Even under these nandicaps the 
American potash trade steadily in- 
creased, aithough the farmer could 
obtain but a fraction of the potash 
that he wished to buy, ana go. anat 
at an unnecessarily high price. This 
condition of affairs led tne Germans 
to discontinue sales through a few 
exclusive agents and to sell direct 
through its American corporation, 
the German Kali works, which Sells 
to anyone, any kind of potash salts, 
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in any quantity from a single 200- 
pyund sack to a ship ioad. This 


method, which cuts out three seis of 
profits, permits the farmer to secure 
his potash for less than ever before, 


even though the cost of mining has 
steadily increased. 

From time to time the Amer- 
ican fertilizer manufacturers have 


advance and 
refuse to 


tried to combine to 
maintain prices and to 


sell raw materials to farmers who 
wished to prepare their own 
mixtures, Some of these attempts 
have succeeded for a_ time, but 
ammonia’es and phosphates can be 
secured from so many sources that 
new companies are constantly enter- 
ing the field. Potash being derived 
from a single source is easily con- 


trolled, but the Germans’ p'an of di- 
rect sales to everyone, in any quan- 
tity, at a reasonable price serves to 
prevent the manufacturers from 
forming combinations in restraint of 
trade and for the exploitation of the 
farmer, and permits the farmer to 
secure his fertilizer materials at rea- 
sonable cst. 

One of the demands of the Ameri- 
can fertilizer companies was: “that 
th. German potash syndicate shall 
undertake not to do any direct busi- 
ness in the United States.” This de- 
mand was refused. Had it been 
granted the American fertilizer com- 


panies could have readily recovered 
(at the expense of the American 
fa.mer) the 12 million dollars that 


they were willing to pay for a “com- 
promise.” 

It is hardly necessary to remark 
that the American public is in no 
humor to approve of an executive 
order ist maximum rates on German 
imports as a _ retaliatory measure 
against a law that places the people 
of all nations on an equal footing, 
ani prevents the fertilizer companies 
from unduly exploiting the Ameri- 
can farmer, who spends annually 
more than 100 million dollars for 
fertilizers.—[Adv. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


THIS » parawneee is one of the most valuable 
2. American Agriculturist. At a cost of only a 
NTS a word you _ advertise anything 
e. 


un Dart 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 


of “FARMS FO LE” or “TO RENT’ will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
REAL E TE 


our L ES RB . 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, a making a 
emal! adv as noticeable as a large 0 e. 

for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only Five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


GUARANTEED cockerels and_ eggs, Barred Rocks, 
Single Comb, Buff and Brown Leghorns, White and 
Silver Laced Wyandoites, Rose Comb Black Mi- 
noreas, Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds, Rose Comb 
Blue Andalusians, Houdans, Anconas, Indian Run- 
ner ducks. Business prices. Illustrated booklet. Ag 
MeCAIN CO, Delaware, N J 





MAMMOTH White Holland turkeys, White Wyan- 
dottes, from leading strains. Large frame, snow 
white and wonderful layers. Farmers’ prices. H. 
ANDERSON, Stewartstown, Pa. 





BOOKING ORDERS now for a from Indian 
ea ducks, S C White Leghorns, 

100. Bronze turkeys. 

FARMS, Shelltown, Md. 





BARRED ROCKS—Exira fine birds that are sure 
to please you. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write - GEORGE GREENWALD, Haines- 
port, N, J. 





BARRED Plymouth Rocks. Pure bred. Utility 
strain. Fine, large, vigo.ous cockerels for sale, 
Eges for hatching. C. L. SHEAR, Vienna, Va. 


ROSE COMB Rhode Island Reds, per trio $5. 
Rither oid or young. April hatched cockerels and 
pullets, $2 each, E. E. BAUM, Potsdam, N Y 





I Reds, 
BAY ‘VIEW POULTRY 


WORTH CAREFUL READING 


LIVE STOCK 


PRIMROSE —— improved Yorkshires, = 
oughbreds. The bacon hog. Imported blood. Pairs 
not akin now wow. Write. MATHIAS & BOYD, 
Frewsburg, 








POLAND-CHINA service boars, big, strong, vig- 
orous fellows. Bred registered ome for 33 years. 
lL. C. NIXON, Box A, Lebanon, 





FOR SALE—3 thoroughbred Sa China Sows, 
4% months old, $12 each. L. FARRINGTON, 
Sanitaria Springs, N. Y. 





PRIZE HOLS”™EINS, Ls Reds, Chester Whites 
and Berkshires, cheap. M. BENNINGER, Wal- 
nutport, Pa. 


BERKSHIRES and re ge hoice large ones. 
Write your wants. BENEDICT, McLean, N Y. 


O I C SWINE—We are _ breeders and. shippers. 
G. W. FRISBIE, Savona, N Y. 


DOGS, RABBITS AND 











PET STOCK 


FOR SALE—'‘horoughly broken fox, beagle and 
rabbit hounds, good hunters. AMBROSE TAYLOR, 
West Chester, Pa. 


STANDARD breeds poultry, dogs. 
ROSE HILL FARM, Spartansburg, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Good ones. 





FULL BARREL LOTS of slightly damaged stone- 
ware shipped to any ‘address direct from pottery at 
New Brighton, Pa, for $1. Lots are well assorted, 
containing crocks, jars, pans, bowls, pitchers, tea 
and beanpots, a liitle of each. Send cash with 
order. Write us. E. SWASEY & CO, Portland, Me. 


WHAT’S THIS? Elegant leather card case and 
fifty cards, name in engravers’ script or old English, 
all for pe cents. 100 envelopes, XXX quality, com- 
mercial size, name and address on corner, 40 cents. 
THE COMMERCIAL P PRESS, Stoughton, Mass. 


DO YOU WANT the best up-to-date hog scalder 
on the market? If so, write H. B. RICHMOND, 
Sharptown, N J, for prices and description. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS—Thousands in use; 
comfortable, durable and cheap. A pleasure to answer 
inquiries for booklet and price. ROY BROTHERS, 
E Barnet, Vt. 


- SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
POTATOES—Cobbler, Enormous, Hustler, Long- 


fellow, Mountrose, Murphy, Wonder, Eighty varieties. 
CHARLES FORD, Fishers, N Y. 




















BRONZE TURKEYS—Choice young toms from 
prize-winning stock, 25 pounds and over. Reasonable, 
also Pekin drakes. B. W. FERSON, Brandon, Vt. 





TURKEYS—Bourbon, Red and Buff, Bronze and 
Narragansetts. Fine birds; also Berkshige- swine. Cir- 
cular for stamp. CLARK BROS, Freeport, O. 


SILVER SPANGLED Hamburgs and Brown Leg- 
horn cockerels, $1 each. Tunis sheep for sale, 
AUSTIN JACKSON, Mineral Springs, N Y. 


BRONZE TURKEYS from 48-pound toms and 
25-pound hens. * the world over. Stamp. 
GEORGE WOLF, Seneca Falls, N Y. 


THOMPSON'S FAMOUS RINGLES Barred Rock 
cockerels. Fine individuals, $. to each, SUN- 
NYSIDE FARM, Emporium, 


15 RED LEGHORN HENS, prize winners at War- 
ren show, $1 each to close ouj. HARRY WINCH, 
Route 77, Jamestown, N Y. 




















BOURBON Red toms and Rose Comb Brown = 3 
aoe cockerels of best strains, MR AND MRS G. 

PRICE, Belmont, O. 

NARRAGANSETT Te Old _gobler 50, hens 
23° Ibs. 1910 hateh, $7. ELLIS FOSTER, 
Olivegreen, Ohio. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE turkeys, Giant strains. Spe- 
B. OGAN, Cum- 











clal prices till January’ 1. S. A 
berland, 0. 
BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghorns, Toulouse 
—-. Ph ae laying strains. NELSON’S, Grove 
ity, Pa. 





QUALITY White Wyandottes. Teli us what you 
want. OWNLAND FARM, South Hammond, N Y. 


RINGL ET BARRED and Fishel White Rock cock- 
erels, $1.50 up. GEORGE L. BRIGGS, Salem, N Y. 


HEREFORD CALVES, Brahma chickens for sale. 
Eges in season. OWEN UNDERWOOD, Fleming, Pa. 











TURKEYS—Narragansett, Mammoth Bronze, White 
Holland. 8. DURIG & SON, Armstrongs Mills, O. 


LEGHORNS—-White and Brown cockerels, $1.50. 
Catalog free. LEGHORN FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 








FOR SALE—Rose Comb White Leghorn cockerels. 
MRS BERTHA KELLOGG, Kinsman, 0. 














FISHEL WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, cheap. 
ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 
BRONZE Turkeys that please, $3 to $6. C. B. 
SMITH & SON, Jackson Summit, Pa. 
WHITE HOLLAND turkeys. Pure bred. Stamp. 
MRS CARRIE KNAPP, Locke, N Y. 
SALE—Extra cockerels. 


FOR A choice Houdan 
MARY NORTON, Hammond, N Y. 





ANCONAS—Prize winners. Bargain. Write 
Mis ADOWBROOK FARM, Corry, Pa. 


Cate E Buff Wyandotte cockerels, $1.50 each. 
E. HULL, Painsville, 0. 


GRAND White Kock cockerels, $2 each, W. P. 
NORBHUP, Addison, N Y. 


BUFF_TURKEYS_ for sale. A. CG GREEN & & 
SONS, Winchester, Ind. 


AFRICAN a , omnes Geese. 8S. WHEELER, 
Lyndonville, N. 


a ae turkeys. W. C. DUCKWALL, Hills- 
oro, VU. 




















LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Chester- 
Whites, large strain, all ages, mated, not akin, bred 
sows, service boars. Beagles, Collie pups, Guernsey 

calves. Write for circular. P. F. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 


POLAND-CHINAS—Special price on service boars 
through December. Spring gilts, bred or open. Fall 
pigs. Price + -asonable. L. C. McLAUGHLIN, 
Pleasantville, 0. 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Oents a Word 
AGENTS WANTED 





MILK PRODUCERS for New York city market 
desiring information how to form branches of the 
dairymen’s league, write to the secretary, ALBERT 
MANNING, Otisville, N Y. 


AGENTS—$5 daily selling our Handy Tool; 12 
articles in one. Lightning seller. Sample free. 
THOMAS MFG COMPANY, 453 Third St, Dayton, 0. 


AGENTS wanted to sell all kinds of field seeds. 
ro persocians, etc, write WALTER E. TRUMPLER, 
in, O. 











MALE HELP WANTED 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS—Customs house and 
internal revenue employes wanted. $800 to $1500. 
No “‘layoffs.’’ wavs hours. 
Thousands of appointments coming. 
cation sufficient. ‘Political influence unnecessary. 

examinations everywhere. Coaching free. 
immediately for schedule showing places of 
the ge FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept 
E, 19, Rochester, N Y. 


Taylor’s Cows Win 


Reference has been made in the 
past to the controversy in the Ameri- 
can Jersey cattle club about tests 
made at A. C. Taylor’s farm, because 
Some features of the tests appeared 
to be abnormal to some members of 
the club. On the completion of the 
tests two club members, F. L. Ames 
and Charles F. Jones, disputed the 
accuracy of theetests and protested 
against publishing the records made 
by the Taylor cows, claiming that the 
figures had been falsified. The up- 
Shot of the controversy was that Tay- 
lor submitted to the supreme court 
his claim that Missy of the Glen, his 
prize cow, was entitled to have her 
world’s records for milk and butter 
fat printed in the advanced registry 
of the American Guernsey cattle 
club. A report has just been sub- 
mitted to the supreme court by Adam 
Wiener, as referee, which, if approved 
by the court, forbids the club to print 
the register unless it contains the 
record of Missy of the Glen and 
Glenanaar, two of Taylor’s cows. Ac- 
cording to the tests, Missy of the 
Glen broke the world’s record for the 
production of milk and butter fat by 
yielding 14,591 pounds milk and- 754.8 
pounds butter fat during 1909. 

In submitting evidence, Taylor 
charges that J. M. Codman, president 
of the club, and other officers of the 
organization were so prejudiced 
against him that a report in favor of 
his two cows was not accepted by the 
club. .Two days after Missy’s record 
was attacked, Taylor asserted that at 
a sale of cattle on his farm the aver- 
age price of each cow dropped ‘from 
$600 to $262. For this reason he sued 
in the supreme court for an injunc- 
tion to prevent publication of the of- 
ficial register without the record of 
Missy of the Glen and Glenanaar. 








The new postal reorganization bill 
submitted to congress by the postal 
commission should be carefully scru- 
tinized by those who regard the liberty 
of the press of vital importance, be- 
fore it is enacted into.law. There are 
several snakes in it, some of them ex- 
ceedingly venomous. The bill as it 
stands establishes the spy system, 
abolishes trial by jury, compels the 
production of books, papers and doc- 
uments, destroys the citizens’ consti- 
tutional guarantee of freedom from 
search, gives thé director of posts and 
commissioners of appeals power to de- 
stroy at will any publication without 
appeal or redress, and places at fu- 
ture hazard the freedom of the press. 
{ Wilmer Atkinson. 








CATTLE 





MEN WANTED, age 18 to 35, for firemen, $100 
monthly, and brakemen $80, on all railroads. Ex- 
perience unnecessary; no_ strike. Positions guar- 
anteed competent men. Promotion. Railroad Em- 
ploying Headquarters—over 500 men sent to posi- 
tions monthly. State age; send stamp. RAILWAY 
ASSOCIATION, Dept 117, 227 Munroe Street, 
Brooklyn, N Y. 


WANTED—On April 1, an experienced farmer to 
work profitable 4 of 100 acres on shares. Fully 
equipped. Man with own help preferred. RED. 
LANDS FARM, New Brunswick, N. J. 


RAILROADS NEED telegraph operators _ badly. 
Wages $55 to $150 monthly. Write THE EAST- 
ERN TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon, Pa, for par- 
ticulars. They guarantee positions. 


FARMERS WANTED immediately to prepare for 
coming government farmer examination. Salary $800. 
Free quarters. Write today. OZMENT, Dept 107—F, 
St Louis, Mo. 


SEED SALESMAN in each county immediately. 
Permanent positions for men showing ability. COBB, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 


CONDENSARY location wanted. Large, well- 
established company wishes location east of Illinois 
and Wisconsin for a milk condensing plant. Give 
particulars as to number of cows, water, drainage, 
on ta B. THOMAS, 5653 Calumet avenue, Chi- 
cago, > 


























OREGON INFORMATION—For authentic detailed 
information concerning fruit growing, dairying, gen- 
eral farming, we and business oppor- 
tunities in any part of Oregon, address PORT- 
— AND COMME RC TAL CLUB, Room 643, Portland, 





$4500 BUYS 186 ACRES, $2000 worth timber, first- 


class buildings, fruit and water. Creek road, % mile 
to school, 1 mile church, creamery and town. $2000 
cash, balance time. Write for other farm bargains. 


VALLEY FARM AGENCY, Owego. N Y. 





POULTRY and garden center, Atlantic county, the 





tight soil, must sacrifice, two 10-acre plots, $600, 
$450, your terms, divide, near depots, shipping direct 
to markets and _ resorts. 2600 ARCTIC, Atlantic 
City, J. 

GOOD FARMS all over New York state. Low 


prices and reasonable terms. First class markets. 
Low taxes. Catalog free to buyers. NORTHERN 
REALTY CO, Syracuse, N Y. 





$1250 18 ACRES poultry and fruit farm. oranges, 
aches,  Six-room house, mile from town. C 
GARDNER, Melrose, Fla. 





PUROCS—Growthy pigs, $8, pedigreed. 8S. WEAKS, 
DeGealt, 0. 








FLORIDA FARM for sale. CC. F. -LIAMS, 
Box 923, Sanford, Fla bi mn 9 





EDGEWATER FARMS 
High-Class Imported Guernseys 


fF. G, BENHAM & SON, - CANANDAIGUA, Ki. Y¥. 


Imported and Home-Bred Guernsey Cows. 


sy =e ne coves bulls Be the agiticoke, N, . Ane 
coke. 
a Station, Faitey Falls, N.Y. ‘Tel. Con. 


Maplehurst Milking Shorthorns fc3 ¢*ybtishe2 trenty 


Inspection invited. FRANK B, MANN, Wilmington, Vt. 











PYANOSUE T4Rm, ATROMIRES 
Pp your é on 
R ANOGUE 


Y¥. 

Our breeding line includes twenty-five of the best 
cows ever imported from Scotland, roream such 
herds as Barch A 
mains, sete. supported oy choice waloctiens from the 
and American herds. 

Our off ering is the progeny of these cows when mated 
to some of the oper res in America. 

Herd tuberculin tested. Corres ence solicited. 

YANOGUE FAKM, Brewster, N. ¥. 

os ewster 64 miles from New Yor! ork, 
Harlem Division, N. Y. C. R. R. 


Hill Top Farm Ayrshires 


The home of A. and ei ion milk 
and butter heifers, young stock for e. Herd 


tuberculin tested. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


L. A. REYMANN, 
AYRSHIRES 


My herd has won more premiums at Colupiben, 
Indianapolis and Detroit than any other herd. I have 
a nicely marked, styliehly pred old eno nic 






















CATTLE 


VILLAGE FARM 
HERD OF JERSEYS 


headed by that great bull 


GOLDEN Base > PRINCE 
93538 A. 3.C. C. 
rtation, ang arrived at 


rises 
fifty carefully Sliccten, individuals, ‘nel ding 
fifteen daughters of this grand Ish 
a ae he - eben daughters by “am 
e's 
this lot are five elegantly bred bulls:— 
IMEORTED ROSKIAS — 90533 A. J. C. C., by 
Golden Ma rince. 
CHAMPIO ON MAJESTY — e535 A. 3..C C. bY 
Oxford Matesty, dam Crocus 6th, she A 


3K 
SGAT CHA MPION—00584 A. td 
<> cy’s Gram pion. out of ledy ieee E Gotti 
come of M rit winner in po lic butt ay she ou! 
of Go ty Medal winner zpar lic 
CHAMPION KNIGHT— A. 
XVORD AME 
OXFOR AM BOOZLE — 
Oxford You'll Do, dam 
butter record of 21 Ibs. 


Y Stock of All Kinds for Sale—We Invite 
"er teaclie aad Correspondence 


H. V. PRENTICE, Prop., Worcester, Mass, 


ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. Tpevenapneets or Grades. 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy you 
LEONARD SMITH, Bloomville, N.Y. 


Brothertown Stock Farms 


QUENTIN McADAM, Prop. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Te Home_of RECORD ) MAKERS 


GADIE VALE CONCORDIA cow to make 
20 Ibs. BUTTER in in 7 Daye. 
SADIE VALE CONCORDIA 4th, the first cow 
first calf) to make Ibein? DATS 


OFFER A choice Bull Calf, 


bred on same lines, 








Our last 
VILLAGE Fae Oc 


t. 
J.C. c., a@ grand 


A. 
| ~ AFA %, Cum 


























quality the best, price reasonable. 

















Five Good, Straight, Nicely Bred 
HEIFER CALVES 


four months old, from good cows and producing 
families. 450 for the bunch. We also offer 
some good young bull calves from A. R. 0. 
dams, §40 to $75 each. Begin the New Year 
right by starting with Holsteins. They pay. 


. STEVENS BROTHERS Co. 
Dept. A. Liverpoel, N. Y. 


BARDIN’S 
HOLSTEIN FARMS 


yy = is 

Twenty (20) close a oe 

Twenty (20) Fancy Two ear-Olds. 
Ali Fancy, High-Grade Stock 

E. GC. BARDIN 


150 High-Grade HOLSTEINS 


and DUF RHAMS 


due to freshen in Decem’ and Fi 
including some of the finest ver individuals abd heaviees 
milking cows to be found in this State. 

Also Ss e Guerassye and Jerseys, all just 


fresh and close to calving 
. CORTLAND, W. ¥. 






































F. P. SAUNDERS & SOM, . 
ROBINSON'S 


HOLSTEINS 


have a reputation for being will pes. 
ducers. 20 just fresh and that will freshen 
this month. 20 that will freshen in January, 
February, and March that have a record for 
the past year of over 10,000 lbs. of milk each, 








WEST WINFIELD. W. Y. 





Vv. D. ROBINSON, Edmeston, WN. Y. 











East River Grade Holsteins 


40 grade cows for sale 40 


1S cows'just fresh 1s 
25 cows due this month 25 
and next. These cows are the right kind and 
will please any one. Also a few Guernsey cows. 


Joba B. Webster, Bell Phone 28 F- 12, Cortland, N. Y. 








service, that for a quick sale I 
W. L. McCORMICK, Seteaeein, o. 
AYRSHIRES FOR SALE > Pwo (a) chotee 
1 calves, seven and four menths old. Also females 


e - srs ages. WM. T. WELLS, Newingten, Conn. 


FOR SALE SVRGGTE BOLT Gat VES 


at Farmers’ Prices. 
individuals and from “bign’ produetne. an 5 

N B. We also offer Berkshiree of ei sex. 
PENSHU RST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 
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OUR GREAT SERIAL 





[ FAIRVIEW HERD 


~_ aly y FE -: Sire 
that we Sola trom this nerds “ 


mtiac with an 
ibs butter in 7 as a three war oid, t coenahel 
earl nttat for the week, Cait 





n 4 per ce the week is a beauty 
will’ sell ickly ; write at once. 
BE. H. DO) Heuvelton, St. Law. Co., New York 
emi 
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HORSES 








LAKESIDE HERD 


HOLSTEINS 


100 Heifers such as any breeder is 
proud to own. A grand lot of cows. 
Young bulls from dams with records of 
20 to 29 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 


£. A. POWELL, 
904 W. Genesee S., Syracuse, N.Y. 








HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Established by Henry Stevens in 1876 


2 HEAD 


TO SELECT FROM 
} eg dt capernty te. 
Set pence aes It looking a 
you are 
now ie the tine. We vest is nl unsonbing 
STOCK F. Heary Stevens & Soa, Lacena, X. ¥. 











Holstein-Friesian Bulls 


‘From 20-10. sires. Ready for service. 
DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER.NY 


OLDEN GLOW TERRACE 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves, 
Newport, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
Booklets 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N OF AMERICA 
F. L. HOUGHTON, SECY, BOX 115, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Star Farm Holsteins 


If I cannot save you 30 % tar Farm regis- 
tered Holstein service ne I ‘vill 'g give you one 
outright and prepay the express. Address 

L. Bronson, Department G, Cortland, N.Y- 


Trout Brook =4 Holland Farms 
| Registered Holstein Bull Calves | 

















Registered Holstein Bull Calves 

Sired by a jaan of « 31-lb. cow, with good 

official Well marked, oom S) 4 4 “, 

weeks old. low considering quali 
IMPERIAL STOCK FARM 

J. A. LEACH, Prop. CORTLAND, N. ¥. 


attle— Holsteins 
an supply you anything you wish. 
arloads or less, thoroughbreds or grades. 
an give satisfaction ; write your wants. 
M. D. PADDOCK, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


LF Paes: 1920. Large, fine calf even- 

Ee eee me bine, Sie Kerudphe Pootes 

rage milk «2 tbe Steg in 
butter in 30 days. W. D. 


ORDERS for Bull Calves 


Spring delivery — sired by King Prilly Segis, 
from dams sired by Clothbilde Concordia. 


Alton Miller - Ft. Plain, N. Y. 

















. R. D. No. 2, N. Y. 


A. R. O. Holstein Bulls 
Hane, lable Sad money. JARVIS BROS., FLYOREEL, N.Y. 
Maple Le Leaf. Stock Farm Holsteins 


if from 20 Ib. Dam. 
G. H. MANHARD, - , ONT. 


ae mat FARM HOLSTEINS 


_ A pis ant Kerhtyhe breeding. Males 
and mates or 
M. ©, JOH em ic. ‘Dept. A, Sidney, N. ¥. 




















Wanted: Carload Holsteins 


1 and 2 year old Heifers to freshen before Apr. 1. 
Will buy whole herds fer cash. 


Zolier Bros., - Hammond, N. Y. 


MAPLEWOOD FARM _HOLSTEINS 


Omaees . few bull calves ve oom 2 Sired by 


Sore ae Orancgiers averag- 
ing oer wr ia The 2 years ‘ enh ‘and 
F. H. WHITE, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 








SWINE 





Ohio Herd of Mule-Footed Hogs 


out of big matured and prolific sows, the equal of 
sented by all the leading families « of this vigorous and 
a yt the ras 


any size with stock not related. 
shown in 190. Write for carting! 
JOH 


Stock of on | for om. a sired b 
five big prize- ra and 
I pave: the Ay herd in i 
can positively fill wrdere ot of 
bons at only state fair where 


icstnnene, OHIO 


any Rai ay 
peas & . i 


estigate m 





Kenotin Farm 


BERKSHIRES 


BOARS and SOWS fot = Edge agen I o sge. 
We must sell, as we h ~ ay 
price will interest you. vow mite stat oy yh tor. “Our = 


want, age, sex, and we will 
This is an opportt. any ye Sts existe re Stock cat 
Farmers’ prices. ESSIONS, Utica, N 


LARGE BERKSHIRES 
AT HIGHWOOD 


In each of the last three volumes of the American 
Berkshi three years, we sold 
and registered more Berkshires than any other 
breeder in U.S. Inthe last volume we sold 
twice as ma —j as any other breeder. The bulk k of 
these went to old customers. This speaks for itself. 


Write for booklet 


H.C. &H. B. Harpending, Dundee, N.Y. 


White Horse Farm 


SALe: E> Bestakne pigs = ~~. en my Cham- 
7 and $i asterpiece, action guaran- 
plow Prices wpe ts quality considered. 


W. W. Biake Arkcoll, Mgr., Paoli, Pa. 


A Berkshire or Duroc Pig GIVEN | FY 
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Wrive us describing’ oust 
C. @. FISHER & C0. ¢ COLLINSVILLE, OHIO. 


Head of No. 1 Recorded 
0O.t.CG. HOGS 


will be given without cost, express charges paid, on the fifth 
part age pi 111. Don't mise this ity. Write at 
once for full particulars of my plan. The M. lL. BOWEKSOX 
0. L C. BREEDING CO., Bradford, Ohio., Route 4, Box 9. 


Duroc-Jersey om Gualtyabwclatlyt 
 Willara Walrath, Fort 











lar strains. 
e best. 
Platn, New York 





Quality. 
a and Price 
right. D. H. DREISBACH, Kingston, Ohio 


DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Best Quality — Lowest Prices 
C. a, MeLAUGHLIN & ©0., PLEASANTVILLE, OHIO, 


POLAND | CHINAS *:. Thue od pring ili, ope 
RATTY, Orient, Ohio 











for a few hours of your time. Stamp par 
PENNA. BERKSHIRE co., FANNETTSBURG, PA. 














Prise Winners. Some show 


POLAND CHINAS 


Registered free fea fold a 












States. Free transportation to 
under cover, in a comfortable 


Great New Year’ 


250 Percherons, Belgian and German 
Coach Stallions and Mares 


will be held at the 


SHARON VALLEY STOCK FARM 


on Tuesday and Wednesday, January 10 and 11, 1911 


all imported, also a few home-bred, 
Mares, and six-months old Stallions from imported mares. I 
expect to make this one of the greatest sales in the United 


S Sale of Horses 


250 





registered Geldings and 


Sale held 
Parties 


farm from all trains. 
place, rain or shine. 


interested should send for catalogue. 


G. W. CRAWFORD, SHARON VALLEY STOCK FARM, Newark, Ohio 





Peer’s 30% 





what you would like to 


a great 


to buy through me, as 


address 


I am now receiving commissions for selecting and importing all kinds of 
farm stock during my next trip abroad. My importation for 1910 numbered 
462 head, comprising Percherons, Hackney and Suffolk horses, Jersey, Guern- 
sey and Ayrshire cattle, and sheep and swine. 


minimum share of expenses. 


F. S. PEER, Dept. A, Ithaca, N. Y. 






Importation 






Ww rite for estimate on cost of 
You will find it 






have. 


. 
saving of money 
your agent, on a small commission and 
For catalogue and particulars, 

















Percheron Stallions 


Prize winners in Franee and America. 
$500 buys a coming 3-year-old worth 
$1000. New importation. Buy now 
and save money. 

ELWOOD 8S. AKIN 


172 Seuth St., Auburn, N.Y. 

















cases | tee ano MULES 


Raise mules and get rich. 18 
Jack and Mule farms under 
one ment where can 


Branch Barns: Clinton, Ind. 





100 Shetland and larger ponies. Senttions, 
mares — idings, $100 to §200 
Weanlings, $50 to $75.—F. Espyville, Pa 





SHEEP 








ALTAMONT sneek FARM SHROPSHIRES 
Property ot G. Howard Davison 
At the 1910 bent sher this flock won let aged 
ram, 2d yearling ram and lst ram lamb in 
on. In Amerloan bred classes let ae | 
and 3d yearling ram, Champion ~ ay st yearling 
ewe, Champion ewe, lst prize Flock. Do you want 
some of the same blood? It can be obtained in the 
select lot of ewes we are offering, which are bred 
‘Altamont Masterpiece and Davison" *s Ambition. 
For further particulars apply to 
HM. Noel Gibson, Mgr., Hillbrook, New York 














SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


ish and American Flocks 
needed by ee But Rams. Grand individu- 
Rams and about one hundred Founs, ewes, bred 























SHEEP 


Belmont Shropshires 


Champion Flock of Canada 1910 
| Rams and Ewes of all ages for Sale 
_HANMER & HODGSON 
BELMONT FARMS 
Box 92 


 Beanthord. Canada 
PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


pg gt Brooding Flock in America. Foundation stock oer 
ARDWELL, Bex 16, Springfield Contre, N. 


TRANQUILLITY FARM 


DORSETS 


Special price for next 30 Days (to make 
room) on 20 very choice ewe lambs; would 
make excellent foundation flock. For par- 
ticulars address Tranquillity Farms, 
Arthur Danks, Supt. Allamuchy, N. J. 

















HEART’S DELIGHT FARM DORSETS 


Our First PrizeyAged Dorset Ram was sire of Pen of 
Lambe winning First Prize as “Get of Sire” at Ohio, New 
York, Vermont and Virginia State Fairs this season. 

¢ Columbus, Ohio, 1910, we won Seven Firsts and beth Champlons, 
Also, First Prise Flock at Obio, New York, Virginia and New Jersey 
State Pairs. 
Yearling and Ram Lambs Sired by this Great Ram 
and Other Stud Rams for Sale. 
Chazy, New York 


Heart's Bolight Fe Farm - 


W.H. Miner - 


Please mention this paper im your reply 








OXFORD DOWN RAMS ano EWES 


both imported and home bred; also show sheep. 
I paid $200.00 for my stock ram in England. Thtee 
yearlings, two heffers and bull sired by Prince 
Kin De Kol. Registered Holstein bull calves. 
LIAM EMPIE, meterdam, 


























Ae phn Singh — i ss ed , for sal tion invited *hoicely 
LARGE, BERKSH RES = — Sore Set Seri; | bom waintarees: | $ERWOOS AMM: K-D-4, Syracuse: | OXFORD SHEEP S35. "3: Mi 
. D., Darien, N. ¥. 

pon mnn ba Fan Bsns Seqwkaawes asain Choice youn s and ram NOWGROFT HAMPSHIRE DOWN 

FIRST PRIZE AT OHIO STATE FAIR SYLVESTER ESSIG R. R. Nea TIPTON, IND. - SHRO PSHIRE LAMBS 

won by my Berkshire boar. Bred cows, boars and pigs : F best imported stock. Well wooled and 

sor-eais. Am 56 se, Wes Cate. AUCTIONEER Prices reasonable. coe ed gg ry ewes of all ages. 
; Jesse I. Carrier. Fulton. N. Y./ on. §. F. SHOW, UNIV. BLK, SYRACUSE, W. Y. 

KALORAMA FARM | EARN AUGTIONEERING ome 
BERKSHIRES (itv fnvson, Fen tone 3. ©, a as Seer RECISTERED | Sunersnines =———— — lro uois F. arm 
. , e ° °° © 
aie ae ee ues | eer verte eee: | OM 
au 
HIRES fprine pies rou B. Duncan, cleared, Tova. rho, holds the SHROPSHIRES £22, !2= 0520 c rstown, N.Y. 

a for airices. James 4, Me Eherne 4 is ~~: ze Garin the entice term. Col. —Qual ity Best, READ 2» breeding Ewes , For Immediate Sale the foltowing ram lambs ready 
¥ man G. 4. =, “i fo “a. W. Ces, Chitticothe, | CHAS, RYDER & SON, Barnerville, N. ¥. | Sna ‘cut of cwes selected from ‘Wardwell’s tops. 

Alfalfa Lodge orkshires | {j,i i: any 3d. 19th TROQUOTS GENERAL, 2042 price 

Winter te —— opens January 2d, 1911. Tilustrated 
eee meme mep ere | ot SPV SHDTERED QWROQENIRGE QPPLAALE Se | HEUER PARADOR. ERS 
sag Sea tee St Mcchester, WN. X- Missoeri Avetion School, W. B. Carpenter, Pree., Treaten, ue. | Sax OOW TROQUOIS ALBANY, 9440 - - - price 
7 : 7 + . 3} rs avis . . + 
4 7 jaa} VYV 
x7TrawT SUT arr faoal Lean 


=a TT" TET 
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OUR GREAT SERIAL 


- A DAUGHTER OF THE MARIONIS 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 


OHAPTER I 
The Meeting. 

»¢ HE soft mantle of a southern 
twilight had fallen tpon land 
and sea, and the heart of the 

Palermitans was glad. Out they 

trooped into the seented darkness, 

strolling along the promenade in lit- 
tle groups, listening to the band, 
drinking in the cool night breeze from 
the sea, singling out friends, laugh- 
ing, talking, flirting, and passing on. 

‘A long line of carriages was drawn 

up along the Marina, and many of 

the old Sicilian aristocracy were 
mingling with the crowd. ’ 

Palermo is like a night blossom 
which opens only with the first 
breath of evening. By day, it is 
parched and sleepy and stupid; by 
night, it is alive and joyous—the 
place itself becomes an al fresco par- 
adise. Out-of-deor restaurants are 
crowded. The inborn gaiety of the 
south asserts itself. 

The terrace of the Hotel de 
YEurope extends to the very verge 
of the promenade, and night by night 
is crowded with men of all conditions 
and nations, who sit before little 
marble tables facing the sea, smoking 
and drinking coffée and liqueurs, At 
one of these, so close to the prome- 
nade that the dresses of the passers- 
by almost touched them, two men 
were seated. 

One was of an order and race eas- 
ily to be distinguished in any quarter 
of the globe—an English country 
gentleman. There was no possibility 
of any mistake about him. Saxon 
was written in his face, in the cut of 
his clothes; even his attitude be- 
trayed it. He was tall and handsome, 
and young enough not to have out- 
lived enthusiasm, for he was looking 
out upon the gay seene with keen in- 
terest. His features were well cut, 
his eyes were blue, and his bronze 
face was smooth, save for a slight, 
well-formed moustache. He wore a 
brown tweed coat and _ waistcoat, 
flannel trousers, a straw hat tilted 
over his eyes, and he was smoking a 
briar pipe, with his hands in his 
pockets, and his feet resting upon 
the stone work. 

His companion was of a different 
type. He was of medium hight only, 
and thin; his complexion was sallew, 
and his eyes and hair were black. 
His features, thoush not altogether 
pleasing, were regular, and almost 
classical in outline. His. clothes dis- 
played him to the worst possible ad- 
vantage. He wore black etrousers and 
a dark frock coat, tightly fitting, 
which accentuated the narrowness of 
his shoulders. The only relief to the 
somberness of his attire consisted in 
a white flower carefully fastened in 
his buttonhole. He, too, had been 
smoking, but his cigarette had gone 
out, and he was watching the stream 
of people’ pass and repass, with a 
fixed, searching gaze Though young, 
his face was worn and troubled. He 
had none of the sang-jroid or the 
pleasure-seeking carelessness of the 
“nglishman who sat by his side. His 
whole appearance was that of a man 
with a steadfast, definite purpose in 
life—of a man who had tasted early 
the sweets and bitters of existence, 
joy and sorrow, passion and grief. 

They were only’ ac:uaintances, 
these two men; chance had brought 
them together for some evil purpose 
of her own. When the Englishman, 
who, unlike most of his compatriots, 
was a young man of a sociable turn 
of mind, and detested solitude, had 
‘come across him a few minutes ago 
in the long, low dining-room of the 
hotel, and had proposed their shar- 
ing a table and their coffee outside, 
the other would have refused if he 


eould have done so with courtesy. As- 
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that had been impossible, he had 
yielded, however, and they had be- 
come for a while companions, albeit 
silent ones. 

The Englishman was in far. too 
good a humor with himself, the place 
and his surroundings to. hold his 
peace for long. He exchanged his 
pipe for a Havana, and commenced 


to talk. 
“I say, this is an awfully jolly 
place! No idea it was anything like 


it. I’m glad I came!” 

His vis-a-vis bowed in a courteous 
but abstracted manner. He had no 
vish to encourage the conversation, 
so he made no reply. But the Eng- 
lishman, having made up his mind to 
talk, was not easily repulsed. 

“You don’t live here, do you?” he 
asked. 

The Sicilian shook his head. 

“No. It happens that I was born 
here, but my home was on the other 
side of the island. It is many years 
since I visited it.’ 

He hhad made a longer speech than 
h» intended, and he paid the penalty 
of it. The Englishman drew his 
chair a little nearer, and continued 
with an air of increasing familiarity: 

“It’s very stupid of me, but do you 
know, I’ve quite forgotten your name 
for the moment. I remember my 
cousin, Cis Davenport, introducing 
us at Rome, and I knew you again 
directly I saw you. But I’m hanged 
if I can think of your name! I al- 
ways had a precious bad memory.” 

The Sicilian looked none too well 
pleased at the implied request. He 
glanced uneasily around, and then 
forward, leaning his elbow upon the 
table so that the heads of the two 
men almost touched. When they had 
come -into the place he had carefully 
chosen a position as far away from 


the flaming lights as possible, but 
they were still within hearing of 
many of the _ chattering groups 
around. 


“I do not object to telling you my 
name,” he said in a low tone, sunk 
almost to a whisper, “but you will 
pardon me if I make a request which 
may appear somewhat singular to 
you. I do not wish you to address me 
by it here, or to mention it. To be 
frank, there are reasons for wishing 
my presence in this neighborhood not 
to be known. You are a gentleman, 
and you will understand.” 

“Oh, perfectly,” the Englishman 
answered him, in a tone of blank be- 
wilderment. 

What did it all mean? Had he run 
off with someone else’s wife, or was 
he in debt? One of the two seemed 
to be natural conclusion. Anyhow, ‘he 
did not want to know the fellow’s 
name. He had only asked out of 
politeness, and if he were in any sort 
of scrape, perhaps it would be better 
not to know it. 

“T tell you what,” the Englishman 
explained, in the midst of the other’s 
hesitating pause, “don’t tell it me! I 
can call you anything you like for 
this evening. I daresay we shan’t 
meet afterwards and if you want to 


meet afterwards and if you want 
to keep it dark about your 
being here, why, then, I shan’t 


be able to give you away—by acci- 
dent, of course. Come [I'll call you 
anything you like. Choose your name 
for the night!” 


The Sieilian shook his head slowly. 

“You have been told my name 
when I had the honor of being pre- 
sented to you at. Rome,” he said, 
“and at any chance mention you 
might recall it. I prefer to tell it to 
you, and rely upon your honor.” 

“As you like.” 

“My name is Leonardo di Marioni!” 

“By Jove! Of course it is!” the 
Englishman’ exclaimed. “JT should 
have thought of it in a moment. I 
remember Davenport made me laugh 
when he introduced us. His pronun- 
ciation’s so queer, you know, and he’s 
only been at Rome a month, so he 
hasn’t had time to pick it up. Good 
old Cis! he was always a dunce! I 
suppose his uncle got him in at the 
embassy.” 

“No doubt,” the Sicilian answered 
politely. “I have only had the pleas- 
ure of meeting your cousin once or 
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twice, and I know him but slightly. 
You will not forget my request, and 
if you.have occasion to address me, 
perhaps you will be so good as to do 
so: by the name of ‘Cortegi.’ It is the 
name by which I am known here, and 
to which I have some right.” 

The Englishman nodded. 

“All right. I'll remember. By the 
bye,” he went on, “I had the pleasure 
of meeting your sister in Naples, I 
believe. She is engaged to marry 
Martin Briscoe, isn’t she?’ 

The Sicilian’s face darkened into a 
scowl; the thin lips were tightly com- 
pressed, and. his eyes flashed with 
angry light. 

“I was not aware of it,” 
swered haughtily. 

The other raised his eyebrows. 

“Fact,.I assure you,” he continued 
suavely, not noticing the Sicilian’s 
change of countenancs. “Martin told 
me about it himself. I should have 
thought that you would have known 
all about it. Briscoe isn’t half a bad 
fellow,” he went on meditatively. “Of 
course, it isn’t altogether pleasant to 
have a father who makes pickles, and 
who won't leave off, although ‘he must 
have made a fine pot of money. But 
Martin stands it very well. He isn’t 
half a bad fellow.” 

The Sicilian rose from his chair 
with a sudden impetuous movement. 
The moonlight fell upon his white, 
furious face and black eyes, ablaze 
with passion. He was in a towering 
rage. 

“T repeat, sir, that I know of no 
such engagement!” he exclaimed, in a 
voice necessarily subdued, but none 
the less fierce and angry. “I do not 
u derstand your nation, which admits 
into the society of nobles such men, 
It is infamous! In Sicily we do not 
do these things. For such a man to 
think of an alliance with a Marioni 


he an- 


is more than presumption—it is 
blasphemy!”’ 
“That’s all ver well, but I only 


know what I was told,” the English- 
man answered biuntly. “It’s no af- 
fair of mine. I’m sorry I men- 
tioned it.’ 

The Sicilian stood quite still for a 
moment; a shade of sadness stole 
into his marble face, and his tone, 
when he spoke again, was more 
mournful than angry. 

“It may be as you say, Signor. I 
have been traveling, and for many 
months I have seen nothing of my 
sister. I have heard such rumors as 
you allude to, but I have not heeded 
them. The affair is between us two. 
I will say no more. Only this. While 
I am alive, that marriage will not 
take place!” 

He resumed his seat, and conversa- 
tion languished between the two men. 
The Englishman sat with knitted 
eyebrows, watching the people pass 
backward and forward, with an ab- 
sent, puzzled look in his blue eyes. 
He had an indistinct recollection of 
having been told something interest-+ 
ing about this man at the time of 
their introduction. He was notorious 
for something. What was it? His 
memory seemed utterly to fail him. 
He could only remember that, for 
some reason or other, Leonardo di 
Marioni had been considered a Very 
interesting figure in Roman society 
during his brief stay at the capital, 
and that he had vanished from it 
quite suddenly. 

The Sicilian, too, was watching the 
people pass to and fro, but more with 
the intent gaze of one who awaits an 
expected arrival than with the idle 
regard of his companion. Once the 
latter caught his anxious, expectant 
look, and at the time noticed that the 
slim fingers which held ‘his cigarette 
were trembling nervously 3 

“Evidently looking out for some- 
one,” he thought. “Seems a queer 
fish anyhow. Is it a man or a wom- 
an, I wonder?” 

There was a brief lull in the stream 
of promenaders. The Englishman 
turned round with a yawn, and or- 
dered another cup of coffee. From his 
altered position he had a full view of 
the Sicilian’s face, and became sud- 
denly aware of an ‘extraordinary 
change in it. The restlessness, was 
gone; the watching seemed to be at 
an end. .The fire of a deep passion 
was blazing in his dark eyes, and the 
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light of a great wistful joy shone in 
his face. The Englishman, almost in- 
voluntarily, turned in his chair, and 
glanced around to see what had 
wrought the change. 

He looked into the eyes of the most 
beautiful woman he had ever seen. A 
flood of silver moonlight lay upon the 
Marina, glancing away across the dark 
blue waters of the bay, and the soft, 
dazzling light gently touched her 
hair, and gleamed in her dark, sweet 
eyes. She was tall, and clad in white 
flowing draperies, clinging softly 
around her slim, girlish figure, and 
giving to her appearance an inex- 
pressible- daintiness, as though they 
were indeed emblematic of the spot- 
less purity of that fair young being. 
She was walking slowly, her every 
movement full of a distinctive and de- 
liberate grace. A remark from her 
companion, a_ girl of somewhat 
slighter stature and darker com- 
plexion, caused her to lower her eyes, 
and in doing so they fell upon the 
eager, impassioned gaze of the young 
Englishman. 

Suddenly she withdrew her eyes 
with a faint, conscious blush; and as 
she did so she saw for the first time 
the Sicilian. Her whole aspect swiftly 
changed. A terrific shudder swept 
across her features, and her lips 
parted with fear. She looked into a 
face but a moment before, at her first 
appearance, all aglow with passionate 
love, now black with suppressed anger 
and fierce jealousy. His eyes fasci- 
nat 1- her, but it was the fascination 
of dread; and, indeed, his appearance 
was not pleasant to look upon. His 
thin form dilated with nervous pas- 
sion, and his eyes were on fire. Sud- 
denly he conquered himself, and, with 
the swiftness of lightning across the 
water, the fierceness died out of his 
face, leaving it pale almost to ghast- 
liness in the moonlight. He half rose 
from his seat, and, lifting his hat, 
bowed low. 

She answered his salutation timidly, 
and touched her companion on the 
arm. fhe, too, started as she saw that 
dark, thin figure gazing so steadfastly 
upon them, and her first impulse 
seemed to be to approach him. She 
stopped short on the promenade, and 
although there was a certain amount 
of apprehension in her dark eyes, 
there was also some pleasure, and her 
lips were parted in a half-weicoming, 
half-inviting smile. But he did not 
make any advance toward her; on the 
contrary, with a slikht and almost 
imperceptible gesture, he motioned 
them to proceed. With a little wave 
of the anand, she obeyed him, and he 
resumed his seat, drawing his hat 
over his eyes, and no longer watching 
the stream of promenaders. 

The Englishman, absorbed in his 
own sudden passion, had seen nothing 
out of the common in the brief inter- 
change of glances between the trio. 
All that he noticed was that his com- 
panion had saluted the taller of the 
two girls, and that she had acknowl- 
edged the salutation. It was quite 
enough for him. When she was 
finally out of sight he drew a long 
breath and turned toward his com- 
panion. 

“Who is she?” he asked, abruptiy. 

“I fear that I do not quite under- 
stand you,” the Sicilian said, quietly, 
although his voice and limbs were 
trem™ling with passion. “To whom 
do you allude?” 

“The girl in white who passed just 
now. You knew~her! Tell me her 
name!” 

“Why should I?” 

“T wish to know it.” 

The Sicilian lit his cigarette. He was 
growing calmer, but the fingers which 
held the match were still shaking. 

“Possibly. But that is no reason 
why I should tell it to you. That 
lady is a friend of mine, certainly,. but 
it is not the eustom in my country, 
however.it may be in yours, to bandy 
a lady’s name about a public place.” 

“But I am not asking ~ out of 
curiosity,” the other persisted, “nor 
am I a stranger ‘to you.” 

“Whet is your motive, if it be not 
curiosity?” the Sicilian asked, with a 
dark shade stealing into his face. You 
had better be careful, Signor; there 
is danger at hand for any man who 
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so much as directs an jimpertinent 
glance at either of those ladies.” 
~The Englishman was far too deep- 
ly in earnest to be angry. 

“You won't tell me then?” he said 
simply. 

“I will not.” 

“Certain?” 

“Quite certain.” 

“Very good. I shall find out.” 

The Sicilian laid his hand upon the 
other’s arm. His black eyes were 
flashing angrily, and his tone was 
threatening. 

“Signor! 
eonstitute 


A word of warning! I 
myself the protector of 
those ladies. I have a very good 
Tight to do so. Any idle and public 
inquiries concerning them, or any at- 
tempt to obtrude. an acquaintance 
upon them I shall—punish! You un- 
derstand!” . 


“Certainly,” he answered. “You 
have only to prove the offense and 
the right of protectorship, and I 
shall be at your service. You prob- 


ably know little concerning the men 
of my country. Let me tell you that 
we are not in the habit of forcing 
ourselves upon unknown ladies, nor 
in our respect for them are we sec- 
ond to the men of any nation in the 
world. I wish you good evening, 
Signor.” 

He walked away with his head in 
the air, an object of much curiosity 
to the many scattered little groups 
of dusky foreigners and Jews through 
which he passed. At the door of the 
hotel he paused for a moment, and 
then, instead of joining the stream of 
promenaders, he entered and slowly 
ascended the broad marble staircase 
toward his room, Just as he reached 
the first landing, however, he felt a 
‘light touch on his arm, and a gutturai 
voice in his ear. He turned sharply 
round, and found before him one of 
the waiters—the one who had served 
him with his coffee outside. 

“Well, what do you want?” 
asked. 

The man answered in a low tone, 
with his eyes glancing suspiciously 
around all the time, 

“The Signor was inquiring the 
name of the lady who passed by,” he 
said apologetically. “The Signor 
spoke loudly, and I could not choose 
but hear.” 

The Englishman came to a sudden 
standstill, and looked down into the 
ferret-like face and black eyes of 
the man who had followed him. 

“Well?” 

“T can tell it to the Sfgnor.” 

“Look sharp, then!” 

“The Signor is generous,” he re- 
marked, with a cunning look. “I 
have risked my place by leaving the 
terrace without permission to bring 
him this news, and I am poor—very, 
very poor!” he added, with a sudden 
drop in his voice which resembled a 
whine. z 

The Englishman threw a piece of 
gold into the brown, greedy | ulm. 

“Tell it me, and be off,” he said 
shortly. 

The waiter, half Greek, half na- 
tive, and a thorough rascal, bowed 
low, and his bead-like eyes glistened. 

“The Signor is noble. The beauti- 
ful lady’s name is Signrorina Adri- 
enne Cartuccio.” 

“The singer?” 
_ “The same, 
singer.” 

“Ah!” 

_ The Englishman turned toward the 
wide, open window, and gazed stead- 
fastly at the place in the crowd where 
she had vanished, 

“She sings tonight, does she not?” 
he asked. 

“Truly, Signor. Palermo is-full of 
visitors from all parts of the island 
on purpose to hear her.” 

“At what time?” 

“At nine o'clock, Signor, in the 
ec necert hall. If the Signor desires 
to hear her he should go early, for 
tonigit is the only chance. She 
sings but once, and it is for the poor. 
They say that she has come to the 
Villa Fiolesse on the hill, to be away 
from the world, to rest.” 

The Englishman descended the 
stairs and went slowly back to his 
seat. He had only one thought. In 
a few hours’ time he would see her 
again. It would be Paradise! 

He reached his table and sat down. 
‘lhe seat opposite to him was empty. 
The Sicilian had gone. +3 


[To Be Continued. ] 
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Answers to Christmas computations 
in last week’s issue: 1, Mistletoe; 2, 
holly; 3, stocking: 4, tree; 5, candle; 
6, plum pudding; 7, sled; 8, doll; 9, 

ristmas. 


thank you; 10, merry Ch 
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NEW YEA 


The Dying Year 


BY ELEANOR CC. HULL 





The year lies dying! Let him die, 
Though in his time he’s served us well, 
It is not meet that you or I 

Should beg him dwell. 


It is not meet that we should fear 

To tread the fair and forward track, 

Nor, with weak heart and craven tear, 
To hold us back. 


Be thankful if the year has brought 

But days whose memory shall bless, 

But deeds whose retrospect holds naught 
Of bitterness. 


Be thankful—but stay not for more, 

*Tis not for us to dream away 

The flying hours whose golden store 
Shall make our day. 


*Tis ours the unknown path to tread 

With ready zeal to do our part. 

*Tis ours to bravely look ahead 
With cheerful heart. 


The year’ lies dying! Let him die, 
Dread not the grief his loss foretells, 


For, hark! Across the listening sky, 
The New Year bells! 


News of New Year's 
BY GLADYS ITYATT SINCLAIR 








ND so a brand new year, the 
nineteen hundred and eleventh, 
begins at midnight!" said Doris, 

thoughtfully, as the circle gathered 
before the fire to watch the old 
year go. 

Myrtie blinked at the leaping flames, 
her eyes growing wide with a thought 
too big for her to handle. ‘Has there 
been just nineteen hundred and ten 
years in all? Then, where were all 
the people and cows and dogs and 


pussy cats before that?’ the asked, 
slowly. 
“Bless her baby heart!” cried 


mamma. “What will she ask next? All 
things lived .undreds of years before 
that, sweeting, but when people 
realized that Christ’s life and teach- 
ings were going to make a new and 
better world of this old planet, they 
Legan afresh to number the years, 
ealling the year that Christ was born 
one, the next year two, and so on.” 
Then, wl.y doesn’t the new year be- 
gin at Christmas?” asked Bertie. 
“Because Jesus was born into a 
“vewish family and the life of a Jewish 
baby is counted as beginning the day 
he goes through certain ceremonies at 
the Jewish church. This happens 
when the baby is eight days old. 
Those who claim to know say this is 
th.e reason that, 
was decided the new year should be- 
gin eight days after Christmas.” 
“And will the new year begin every- 
where, all over the world, tonight?’ 
“Nearly all over the civilized world. 
Russia and Greece begin the new year 
on what we call the thirteenth of 
January: they call it January first. The 
Chinese begin the new year on the 
sirth of February. But through most 


of what we call the world, this is 
New Year's eve.” 

“My!” and Dori: drew a long 
‘reat! . “Think of the millions of 


Loys and girls that are thinking about 
the same thing that we are, right 
now!” 

“Wish I could see what some of 
them are doing,” sighed Bertie. 

“Let’s play we do! We will go in 
an airship and pass over the countries, 
and mamma must be guide and ex- 
plain what we see.” 

A New Game 

“Good!” chorused the twins. “You 
do think up the dandiest games, 
Poris! Ali ready, now. Where first? 
Doris, you choose.” 

“I must choose some place in 
Europe because that is so far east of 
us that it is New Year’s day there 


already. France, please, Madam 
Aviator.” 

“All right! Hold tight! Away we 
go! On the way I must tell you that 


on ordinary days French children are 
not taken into the lives of grown 
people as children are in America. 
They live in nursery and private 
schoolroom, under the care of serv- 
ants, and are expected to he seen and 
not heard. Because this is true the 
children of France dream and plan 
of New Year’s day even more than 
you do of Christmas. 
New Year’s Day in France 

Now, here we are, across the At- 
lantic, and flying over Paris early on 
New Year’s morning. See the happy 
little ones y-akening and running with 
merry shouts to wish and 
imamma a happy New Year! ts day, 
of all the year, belongs wholly to the 
children. See, in every house they 
are receiving presents, as we do at 


long afterward, it’ 
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Christmas, and in every house the 
very spirit of jollity is let loose. They 
= hardly eat. their breakfasts for 
joy. 

“See the crowds going visiting, for 
all of each family, to the farthest 
cousin, gather at one place for the 
great family dinner. Now it is yet 
early afternoon; see the streams 
of children with their parents 
or aunties swarming into the dec- 
orated streets! Here they will walk 
and meet their friends, exchange 
greetings and gifts, throw confetti an 
buy toys and wonderful sweets in the 
booths on every hand. Many are go- 
ing to the theatéfs, where only chil- 
dren’s plays are given today Some 
will visit friends, to be loaded with 
more gifts. 

“See those little ragged fellows 
dodging through the crowds every- 
where? They are the little beggars. 
See them dance and cut capers and 
hold out their hands for money” Paris 
swarms with beggars, old and young 
The laws are very strict with them, 
but on this one day they are free to 
dance and beg where they will, and 
everyone gives to them. Where, next, 
Myrtie?” 

“To Russia.” 

Russia's Poor Man's Day 


“Ready! Away—and here we are! 
Those boys you see afoot at daylight 
are the poor boys of the town. See, 
they are going into the rich homes to 
shower the owners with dried peas 
and wheat and good wishes for the 
next harvest. It is poor man’s day 
here. Now, at noon, see the proces- 
sions of poor men and women leading 


cattle and sheep, trimmed with 
wreaths and berries, past the rich 
homes. Now they stop and sing or 


call good wishes. 

Those are the wealthy men’s chil- 
dren showering money from the win- 
dows. At some places we shall see 
the poor people treated to meat and 
ale. Of course, this all happens on 
January thirteenth, but, never mind, 
this is a fairy airship anyway. Where, 
next?” 

“To Japan!”’ cried Bertie 


A Japanese Celebration 

“Still farther east; we can come 
home across the Pacific. The Japanese 
have been cleaning their simple 
houses for days, and see, every queer 
little home is decorated with pine 
boughs and bamboo. Everyone is 
wearing his finest clothes and every- 
one is out. See how crowded the nar- 
row streets are, and how bright with 
gay paper banners and lanterns. 

“This is buying day here. These 
people are buying great quantities of 


foods, sometimes enough to last a 
year. All day long they keep it up, 
busy and happy, and at night they 


will have bonfires and fireworks in 
the streets. But I think we will not 
wait to see them. Your aviator is 
tired of talking in this high, thin at- 
mosphere, and—listen!” 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve!” 
speaks the clock. 


pr eae Green 


BY MARGARET RAMSEY 








Yesterday w’y Johnny Green 
Treated me ‘ist awful mean! 
Walked right up an’ kicked my cat 
"Fore I saw what he wuz at, 

Just ‘cause I turned up my nose 
When he had on ole patchy clo’es. 


When we play w’y Johnny he 

Is as rude as rude can be; 

Lots of times makes me be “it” 
When I don’t like to a bit; 

An’ sometimes he takes the swing 
When I want it, mean old thing! 


One time when he didn’t look, 
w'y I got his pitcher-book 

An’ I tored a pitcher out— 
Pretties’ one of all, about . 

An’ I frowed his ball right where 
They’s a well, but I don’t care! 

I don’t like balls anyway, 

Cuz he never lets me play, 

An’ he says girls ain't no fun, 
An’ he’s giad ‘at he ain't one. 


Johnny’s ma came here one day 
*N” said she wished I'd stay away. 
Said ‘at Johnny was real . 
An’ would act the way he should 
If I'd only stay away 

An’ not tease 
But my mamma said: 
Givin’ my dear child the blame 
When we all know ‘at your son 
Is the really naughty one.” 


But his ma ‘ist couldn't, see 


Pretty soon she went away. 
An’ I heard my mamma say, 
“How amusing! I shan’t mind, 
But how can she be so blind?” 
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Silver Grey Prints 
These cottun dress-goods 


are made of first quality, 
well-woven, durable cloth, 
and are distinguished by 
artistic designs, and abso- 
lutely fast and beautiful 
coloring. Since 1842 three 
generations of well-dress- 
ed women have used these 
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Development 


An Introductory Book in 
Agriculture 


By WILLET M. HAYS, M. Agr. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


and fermerly Professor 
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i It takes up 
farming as a vo- 
cation, tells 
about the geo- 
of the earth, ex- 
plains the way 
soil is made, 

i the 
manner of se- 
ing a farm 
how to 
ue the 
how to 
drain and irrigate and how to build roads, 
subjects to & part of every 
school course. that Professor Hays 
has written this book, an excellent text is 
available, one written solely to help teach- 
ers and in beginning work in agri- 
culture. Sapte ene ene cuties J 
regular order have been arranged for 
class recitation according to the same plan 
in vogue with our histones, arithmetics and 
readers. This makes the book very teach- 
able and easy to follow by both teacher 
and pupil. The author is one of our 
foremost worker in introducing 
in the 7 ag schools. At 
occupies important post of 
secretary of the National De- 
of Ny aor ay 2 As a wise 
safe he has no superior 
Mlastrated, S 1-2x8 inches 
392 Pages. Cloth, net, $1.50 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439 Lafayette Street New York 
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beds and an iron or granite kettle try out \% 


— 
Seal 
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Our New Year Offer 


The club rates for subscriptions to 


School Agriculture, Domestic Science 
and Manual Training 


for the second half of the school year, February 1 to June 15, inclusive, are 
10 cents for each subscription, where 10 or more copies are sent to one address, 
Get up a club now and you will receive the January numbers in addition to the 
half-year subscription. 


| Only a Dime 


is required to get this wonderfully instructive magazine. Where can you get so 
much for so little expense? - — ‘ 

It tells things about farming you never thought could be so interesting— 
that is why Agriculture is part of the name. 

It tells about cookery, so that y ou just feel you must try all the recipes and 
experiments ; it also tells how to do all kinds of things that make home the best 
place on earth—that is why Domestic Science is part of the name. 

It shows that your hands and feet are real little servants and your own best 
helpers; it shows how to draw and tells how to make things—that is why 
Manual Training is part of the name. 

Single subscriptions for the rest of the school year, 15 cents each, 
copy on request. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, PUSLISHERS 


335 Palace Bldg., P. Gas Bidg., 439 Lafayette St., Myrick Bidg., 
siinecsele. Minn. ——> I. . New York, N. ¥e Springfield, Mass. 


Address the nearest office. 


Sample 








THE CEREALS IN AMERICA 


BY THOMAS F. HUNT, M. S., D. AGRI., professor of agronomy, Cornell university. If 
fou raise five acres of any kind of grain you cannot afford to be without this book. It is in 
every way the best book on the subject that has ever been written. It treats of the cultivation 
and improvement of every grain crop raised in America in a thoroughly practical and accurate 
manner. The subject matter includes a comprehensive and succinct treatise of wheat, maize, 
oats, barley, rye, rice, sorghum (kafir corn), and buckwheat, as related particularly to American 
conditions, First-hand knowledge has been the policy of the author in his work, and every crop 
treated is presented in the light of individual study of the plant. If you have this book you 
ae ee latest and best that has been written upon the subject. Illustrated. 450 pages. 4 


loth, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439 Lafayette Street, New York 
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WOMAN’S SPHERE 


Winter Problems Solved 


BY EVA MILLS ANDERSON 


sponge warm when set over night 

in cold weather. It is easier to 
manage with a bread mixer than with 
a wide pan. If I do not use a mixer 
I set my sponge in a two-gallon jar 
which I have thoroughly warmed. 
With either. jar or mixer I proceed as 
follows: I have a double cotton bitin- 
ket-and large cushion which I warm 
in the warming oven while getting 
supper. When the sponge is mixed 1 
spread out the blanket on a stool and 
lay the cushion on top of it. I then 
take a cover, which has not been ex- 
posed to flame, from the now cooling 
stove, wrap it in one or two newspa- 
pers, put it on top of the cushion, set 
my jar or pail on that, wrap the 
double blanket around it, and over this 
I pu tstill another blanket. 

It is a good deal of bother, but not 
as much as to have a slow sponge or 
poor bread. In winter I use double 
the yeast that I do in summer. In 


I T IS quite a task to keep bread 


the bread mixer I use two small 
squares of compressed yeast to 1 
qt of water and 3% gts of . flour. 


Compressed yeast will keep fully one 
week in winter, so most of us can 
have it then if we must use other 
yeast during the summer. [I leave it 
wrapped in the tinfoil and bury it 
deeply in the flour barrel until 


wanted. 
A Fruit Substitute 


As fruit has been expensive this 
season, I have made a quantity of the 
following sauce: Take 15-lbs pump- 
kin, diced in half-inch cubes, 12 lbs 
white sugar, juice of 6 lemons, 5 table- 
spoons of ground ginger. Put the 
sugar on the pumpkin and let stand 
over night. At the same time cover 
the ginger with a cup of boiling 
water and let that stand also. In the 
morning strain the ginger and add 
the liquor to the pumpkin. Then put 
the pumpkin on the stove and allow 
it to boil slowly three or four hours 
until it is clear and the juice thick- 
ens. Add the lemon juice just before 
taking from the stove. The sauce 
may be made of citron in the same 
way. 

The above makes an excellent quick 
dessert. Put a spoonful at the bot- 
tom of a sherbet glass and fill with 
whipped cream. To accompany it 
the following cake will be found good: 
One cup. butter, 2 cups sugar, 1 cup 
sour milk, 1. teaspoon .saleratus, 2 
squafes chocolate, melted, 4 yolks of 
eggs, beaten very light, 1 cup cold 
mashed potato, 2 cups sifted flour, 1 
cup chopped walnut meats, 1 tea- 
spoon cinnamon, % teaspoon cloves, 
1 teaspoon vanilla, whites of 4 eggs, 
beaten stiff. Mix in the order given. 
Put a little more than an inch thick 
in baking tins, and bake about half 
an hour in a slow oven. Cool and cut 
in squares. 

This may be frosted with a choco- 
late frosting made by melting 2 
squares chocolate in 1 cup boiling 
water. Add 1 tablespoon corn starch 
mixed with a little cold water and 
stir in enough powdered sugar to 
make the mixture spread evenly. 
Flavor with vanilla. This makes quite 
a quantity of cake. It would keep 
well, however, if it were not so pop- 
ular. 

For my part, I wish people would 
let things keep.” Now while nature 
is taking a rest I would like an op- 
portunity to follow her example. I’ve 
been trying to persuade my family 
that twice a year, say Thanksgiving 
and Fourth of July, is often enough 
to have an “eat.” The rest of the 
year they might Fletcherize, but they 
don’t seem -to take kindly to the no- 
tion, not even when I offered to throw 
in Christmas. 


~ 





Lucky Profession 


“So,” said the good man, “you in- 
tend to be a doctor when you grow 
up.” 

Tommy replied. 
have you decided upon 
the medical profession?” 

“Well, a doctor seems to be the 
only man that keeps right on gettin’ 
paid whether his work is satisfactory 
or not.”—[Chicago Record-Herald. 





Care of Hot Water Bottle—The 
best way to keép a hot water bottle 
when not in use,‘is to see that it is 
thoroughly dry, then inflate it , by 
blowing into it; quickly put the stop- 
per in. This will keep the sides from 
adhering, which is injurious to the 
rubber.—[Mrs W. H. A. 
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For Needleworkers 
Baby Pillow of White Glasgow Linene 


This pretty design, No 1124+, 
comes stamped on white Glasgow 
linene 18x18 
inches in 
size, with 
back. It is 
just the size 
for baby’s 
carriage or 
crib. We of- 
fer these 
pillow covers 
with white 
m ercerized 
cotton to 
work, for 25 

No 1124+ cents each, 
Stenciled Pillow Cover 

No 692+—tThis attractive design is 
stenciled on tan colored art cloth in 
olive, green and brown. The design is 











No 692+ Pillow Top 
very attractive outlined with black 
floss. We offer this pillow top, back 
and floss, to outline, for only 35 cents, 


postpaid. 
For Skates 
No 681+—This fine, durable bag is 
just what every boy and girl should 
have for carrying their skates or 
books. It is strongly made of dark 








No 681+ Skate Bag 

navy blue denim and is 9x12 inches in 
size. The bag closes with strong tape 
drawstrings and is stamped with any 
single initial. Price, 25 cents each, 
with silk to work letter. 

Dutch Collar of White Linen 

No 780+—A very dainty design for 
a Dutch collar is here illustrated. It 
is to be worked solid in French em- 





No 780+ Dutch Collar 
broidery or satin stitch with whité 
mercerized cotton. The collar is 
stamped on Irish embroidery linen 
and costs 25 cents, including material 
to work. Collar without material 15 
cents. 

How to Order 
Order by humber of our Fancy- 
work Pattern Department, this office. 
Where a choice of size or colors is 
offered, be sure to state just what 
you: want, : o 
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holly; 3, stocking; 4, tree; 0, Candie; Of ali the year, beiongs wholly to tm@ 4.° tf pheard my mam : 
6, plum pudding, 7, sled; 8, doll; 9, children. See, in every house they oS mteet “T aueam @ tind, 
thank you; 10, merry Christmas. are receiving presents, as we do at But how can she be so blind?” 





| Satenentee 
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Secret Place Letters 
{This is the last of the Secret Place 
Letters, but it is not the last of Alice 
and Eloise and all our D 8S workers, big 
and little, will have opportunity to 
learn more of the things worth know- 


ing in the beautiful science of home- 
making.—The Editor.j 


The Last Letter 


Dear Alice: : 

Funny to be writing you a letter 
while you are visiting me, but [m 
lonesome today while you are off to 
visit Fairy Godmother, and so I am 
going to tell you about our last lesson 
in D S. Before I begin about that, 
wasn’t it funny that Godmother 
should be spending Christmas with her 
niece right here in our city, and that 
we should just happen to meet her 
that.day we went shopping? I 
couldn’t go today because of my 
music lesson, but since she is going 
to stay at least another week I shall 
have a chance to see her. I can 
just imagine how you and she are 
talking this very minute, you have 
so much to say to each: other. 

Well, here’s about our last D S les- 
son until we are juniors in high 
school! We didr’t feel very happy 
that morning, I tell you. Somehow 
Wwe never realized how much we had 
grown to love Miss Bailey, and what 
a big hole it was going to make in 





on you don’t half appreciate how been 


much it means to you. Then when 
it is gone, how you wish you had made 
more of it! 


Our teacher smiled brightly at us 


when we came in, but once or twice 
I am sure I caught tears in her eyes. 
She called us to order and gave us 
a nice little talk about how much she 
had enjoyed our class, and how 
pleased she was at the work we had 
done, how she hoped we would never 
forget some of the most important 
truths about home making, and how a 
bright, sunshiny disposition to make 
the best of everything is the very first 
thing that makes for success in any 
line of work we may take up, whether 
home making or business. She said 
she hoped we would all come back 
to her for the advance work when 
we were high school girls, almost 
young ladies, she said we would be 
in three years. 

To tell the truth we were all having 
trouble with that soggy feeling in our 
hearts when she had finished, and 
Callie Blake ran right into me with 
a pan of water because she couldn't 
see here eyes were so full of tears. I 
was soaked! My pretty clean apron, 
and the very last day at that! Of 
course, everybody laughed, I looked 
so funny, and it was just as well it 
happened because we were all just 
ready to cry insteac. 


Ways with Shellfish 


In my last letter I’wrote you about 
fish. However, I told you only about 
one kind of fish, those which are 
called vertebrates because they have 
backbones. There is still another kind 
of fish with which we are all familiar, 
called crustaceans or shellfish. The 
most common of these are oysters, 
clams, scallops and lobsters. All of 
these are salt water fish. It is nearly 
always possible to get oysters and 
clams in the shell, and if you do not 


want to open them yourself, very of- - 


shipped directly to the local markets. 
Lobsters should be bought alive if 
possible, or you should be sure they 
were alive when your market man 
put them to cook. Unless you are 
sure he is reliable you would better 
choose the live lobster. 

Some of us said it seemed cruel to 
put them into the kettle alive, but 
Miss Bailey assured us that creatures 
that .,id not have a backbone were 
also minus a nervous system, and that 
consequently they did not experience 


‘any feeling of pain. Of course, they 


do suffocate, and that is bad enough, 
but it is not like inflicting severe pain 
upon them, and it is sdon over. I wil! 
now give you two recipes for cooking 
oysters, and go on to something else. 

Oyster Stew: One pint oysters, 1 pint 
boiling water, 1 pint milk, 1 table- 
spoor butter, salt and pepper to sea- 
son. Let the oysters cook in the boil- 
ing water until the edges shrivel, add 
milk, and bring to the boiling point, 
add butter, salt and pepper, and serve 
hot ‘with crisp, fresh oyster crackers. 

Scalloped Oysters: One pint oysters, 
2 cups fine cracker crumbs, 1% cups 
milk, salt, pepper and butter. Sprinkle 
a layer of crumbs in a baking dish, 
then arrange a layer of oysters on the 
crumbs, salt and pepper the oysters 
and fleck with bits of butter. Arrange 
in this fashion until crumbs and 
oysters are all in the dish, pour in 
the milk, making openings with a 
fork so that it may flow evenly 
through the mixture, add any oyster 
liquor that is left, and bake in a 
quick oven aout 20 minutes. Serve 
hot. 

Clam Chowder: Use the large round 
clams. Scrub and wash 4 quarts clams, 
discarding any that are open. If pos- 
sible open with a strong, sharp knife, 
and scrape clams and liquor into a 
clean dish. An easier way to open 
them is to put them in a kettle with 
a-very small quantity of water, letting 


packed fresh from the beds and an iron or granite kettle try out \% 


pound fat salt pork, taking care not 
to burn it. Remove bits of pork, add 
clam liquor to the kettle, and when it 
boils add 8 potatoes cut in dice and 
two onions sliced. When the vege- 
tables have cooked about 20 minutes 
add the chopped clams, cook five min- 
utes, add 1 pint milk, bring to the 
boiling point, but do not cook longer, 
as the milk will curdle. Serve with 
crackers. 

Now I will tell you how to boil a 
lobster and how to open it, and that 
will be all for this lesson. 

To Boil a Lobster: Select, if possible, 
a lobster weighing 2 pounds or more. 
It should be dark green in color and 
lively. Have a large kettle about half 
full of boili water to which has 
been added cup salt. Grasp the 
lobster around the body, and plunge it 
in head first, quickly covering the 
kettle. Boil about 20 minutes, The 
lobster will then be bright red. Take 
out of the water, and when cool 
enough to handle open as follows: 

To Ope a Lobster: Break off large 
and small claws. Separate tail from 
body part by pulling and twisting at 
the same time. Take the tail part be- 
tween the two hands and bend it 
crosswise until the thin shell over the 
under side breaks away from the 
flesh. The body part should come out 
of the shell whole. Split it down the 
center, and remove the intestine, a 
small gland sometimes white and 
sometimes black, running the entire 
length. Get ail of this. Reserve the 
coral, a bright red portion, which is 
good to eat, and pick the small bits 
of good meat carefully away from the 
head part. Break the large claws 
with a hammer, and remove the meat 
whole. The small claws may be used 
for garnishing. The meat may be cut 
into small pieces, reheated in the 
oven and served with melted butter, 
or served as salad with oil and 
vinegar or boiled dressing. 


the school week not to put on our lit- 
tle caps and aprons each week and it for you. 
meet in Room 27. I think that is of- oysters in good condition, either in flows out into the 


ten the way, -While a thing is going sealed bottles 


ten the man at the fish market will do 


or jars, which have clams from skells and chop finely. In 


them heat gradually until they are 
Now it is possible to get steamed open. Save the liquor that last lesson for the year. How much 
kettle. Remove we have learned. since the first letter 
I received from you, written up in the 


And that, you see, concludes our 

















That Suit for Libel 


Against the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Gave a Splendid 
‘Chance to Bring Out Facts 


‘A disagreement about advertising arose with 
a “weekly” Journal. 

Following it, an attack on us appeared in 
their editorial columns; sneering at the claims 
we made particularly regarding Appendicitis. 

We replied through the regular papers and 
the “weekly” thought we .hit back rather too 
hard and thereupon sued for libel. 

The advertisement the “weekly” attacked us 
about claimed that in many cases of appen- 
dicitis an operation could be avoided by dis- 
continuing indigestible food, washing out the 
ag and taking a predigested food, Grape- 

uts. 

Observe we said MANY cases, not all. 

Wrouldn’t that knowledge be a comfort to 
those who fear a surgeon’s knife as they fear 
death? 

The “weekly” writer said that was a lie. 

We replied that he was ignorant of the facts. 

He was put on the stand and compelled to 
admit he was not a Dr. and had no medical 
knowledge of appendicitis’ and never investi- 
gated to find out if the testimonial letters to 
our Co. were genuine. 

A famous surgeon testified that when an 
operation was required Grape-Nuts would not 
obviate it. True. . 

We never claimed that when an operation 
was required Grape-Nuts would prevent it. 

The surgeon testified bacteria [germs] 
helped Ac bring on ir — and aaa was 
grown by undigeste requently. 

We claimed and proved by other famous ex- 
perts that undigested food was largely respon- 
sible for appendicitis. 

We showed by expert testimony that many 
cases are healed without a knife, but by stop- 
ping the use of food which did not digest. and 
when food was required again it was helpful 
to use a i food which did not over- 
tax Ane weakened “ -% of digestion. 

en a pain in right si it is 
not always necessary to he rashed of to a hos- 
pital and at the risk of death be cut. 








Plain common sense shows the better way 
is to stop food that evidently has not been 

ested. 

_Then, when food is required, use an easily 
digested food. Grape-Nuts or any other if you 
know it to be predigested (partly digested be- 
fore taking). 

We brought to Court analytical chemists 
from New York, Chicago and Mishawaka, Ind., 
who swore to the analysis of Grape-Nuts and 
that part of the starchy part of the wheat and 
barley had been transformed into sugar, the 
kind of sugar produced in the human body by 
digesting starch (the large part of food). 

Some of the State chemists ‘brought on by 
the “weekly” said Grape-Nuts could ‘not be 
called a “predigested” food because not all of 
it was digested outside the body. 

The other chemists said any food which had 
been partly or half digested outside the body 
was commonly known as “predigested.” 

Splitting hairs about the meaning of a word. 

It is sufficient that if only one-half of the 
food is “predigested,” it is easier on weakened 
stomach and bowels than food in which no part 
is predigested. 

o show the facts wé introduce Dr. Thos. 
Darlington, former chief of the N. Y. Board 
of Health, Dr. Ralph W. Webster, chief of the 
Chicago Laboratories, and Dr. B. Sachs, N. Y. 

If we were a little severe in our denuncia- 
tion of a writer, self-confessed ignorant about 
appendicitis and its cause, it is gece the pub- 
lic will excuse us, in view of the fact that our 
head, Mr. C. W. Post, has made a lifetime 


the conclusions are indorsed by many of the 
best medical authorities of the day. 

Is it possible that we are at fault for sug- 
gesting, as a Father and Mother might, to one 
of the family who announced a pai 


in the 

side: “S i the food, meats, 

ies, ya Mine 3 cheése, too ae starch 
_ete., etc. which has not been di 


then when again ready for food use 


fi 
Nuts, because it is easy of digestion?” 





Or should the child be at once carted off to 
a hospital and cut? 

We have known of many cases wherein the 
approaching signs of appendicitis have dis- 
appeared by the suggestion being followed. 

No one better appreciates the value of a 
skilful physician when a person is in the awful 
throes of acute ogee, but “an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 

Just plain old common sense is helpful even 
nowadays. 

This trial demonstrated Grape-Nuts food is 
pure beyond question. 

[t_is partly predigested. 

Appendicitis generally has rise from _undi- 
gested food. 

It is not always necessary to operate. 

It is best to stop all food. 














When ready to begin feeding use a predi- . 





gested food. 

It is palatable and strong in Nourishment. 

It will pay fine returns in health to quit the 
heavy breakfasts and lunches and use less food 
but select food certainly known to contain the 
elements nature requires to sustain the body. 
May we be permitted to suggest a breakfast of 
eggs, and some hot toast and cocoa, milk or 
fruit, Grape-Nuts and cream, two soft boiled 
Postum. 

The question of whether Grape-Nuts does or 
does not contain the elements which nature re- 
quires for the nourishment of the brain, also 
of its purity, will be treated in later newspaper 
articles. 

Good food is important and its effect on the 
body is also important. 





“There’s a Reason” 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 


Battie Creek, Mich. 
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Farm Stock 


By Charles Wm. Burkett 








A Practical Treatise on 
HORSES .. CATTLE 
SHEEP AND SWINE 














LLIVLOG wht STTUVHI MIOLS bb vd 


are better qualified to write on this sub- 

ject than Professor Burkett,late director 

of the Kansas Experiment Station and 
now Associate Editor of the Orange Judd 
5x7 1-2 inches Weeklies. 


The writer handles in a brief, yet practical and thorough manner, the breeding 
and feeding, care and. management, of all classes of farm stock. All diseases 
that ravage farm stock are described ; directions are also given for proper treat- 
ment. e chapters on beef, mutton and pork making show how the small 
breeder can make money. 


WILL HELP MAKE YOUR LIVE STOCK 
PAY BIGGER PROFITS 


Written in a simple, straightforward way, with all technical terms and expres- 
sions fully explained, it is designed for the average farmer, yet the largess 
breeder can profit by using it as a guide. There is no book on farm stock just 
like it and by following closely its hints and suggestions any farmer can make his 
live stock pay him a bigger dividend. 


There are 256 pages, 5x7 1-2 inches, and more than a hundred splendid illus- 
trations, each descriptive of the different breeds and ee points in the 
text. -It is handsomely bound in durable paper covers, and will be an addition 


to any library. 
HOW TO GET IT 


Send $1.00 for one year’s subscription and we will send this book postpaid. 
Both new and old subscribers may take advantage of this great offer. No other 
offer can be accepted if this book is taken. Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


439 Lafayette Street : : : NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tos: are few men in the country who 












































A BRILLIANT GIFT BOOK 


It is difficult to imagine a more beautiful and altogether satisfactory gift book 


Portrait Life of Lincoln 
By Francis Trevelyan Miller 


There is no book of modern times that is destined to have a 
greater effect on the American people than this new, vital, in- 
spiring life of the Greatest American... It .is a book with a mis- 

on —and that mission is to revive in the twenty million homes 
of America the true spirit of Lincoln, t man of rugged 
honesty who that “God must have loved the Common 
People or he would not have made so many of them;” the man 
who knew what it meant to siart at the bottom and work to the 
top; the man who had a heart big enongh to hold the whole 
world; the man who met misfortune face to face, and overcame 
it with the might of manhood. 

This volume will be a revelation to most readers. In spite of 
the fact that more books have been written about Lincoln than 
about a J other man in the ~-orld’s history —— it ori. 
appeared. The book will contain the first collection of all the 
known photographs of Lincoin. This is the first time that he 
has been ou before the peepee in the actual negatives for 
which he sat during his life. Itisa 7 of famous portraits, 
taken from the greatest collection in the world and valued at 
more than $150,000, 


The text is printed from new, large, clear type, on 
dull finished art paper; pages 7x10 inches; printed 
in sepia; bound in silk cloth, with gold side 

and back stamping. Price . ...« «+e $2.00 


Orange Judd Company, 439 Lafayette St., New York 














FARM MACHINERY.AND FARM MOTORS 


BY J. B. DAVIDSON AND L. W. CHASE. Farm Machinery and Farm Motors is the first 
American book published on the subject of Farm Machinery. since that written by J. J. Thomas 
in 1867. This was before the development of many of the more important farm machines and the 
general application. of power to the work of the farm. Modern farm machinery is indispensable 
in present-day farming operations, and a practical book like Farm -Machinery and Farm Motors 
will fill a much-felt need. The book has been written from lectures used by the authors before 
their classes for several years and which were prepared from practical experience and a 
thorough review of the literature pertaining to the subject. Aithough written primarily as a 
text-book, it is equally useful for the practical farmer. Profusely illustrated. 5%x8 inches, 520 
pages. Cloth. Net, $2.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439 Lafayette Street, New York 





FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SOIL FERTILITY 


BY ALFRED VIVIAN. There is no subject of more vital importance to the farmer than 
that of the best method of maintaining the fertility of the soil. The very evident decrease in 
the fertility of those soils which have been under cultivation for a number of years, combined 


with the increased competition and the advanced price of labor, have convinced the intelligent 
farmer that the agriculture of the future must be based upon more rational practices than those 
which have been followed in the past, We have felt for some time that there was a place for a 


brief, and at the same time comprehensive, treatise on this important subject of Soil Fertility. 
Professor Vivian’s experience as a teacher in the short winter courses has admirably fitted him to 
present this matter in a popular style. In ‘this little book he has given the gist of the subject 
fin plain language, practically devoid of technical and scientific terms. It is pre-eminently a 
“First Book’’ and will be found especially valuable to those who desire an introduction to the 
panjoct, and who intend to do subsequent reading. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 265 pages, ore 
et, . 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439 Lafayette Street, New York 
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replies come from. 
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rubber.—[Mrs W. H. A. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


dear old “Secret Place.” all because 
you thought your heart was broken 
because you had a stepmother! What 
a-busy year it has-been, and how 
happily it has all turned out! 

~ Now anothef-year is about to be- 


gin. I wonder what it is holding for 
‘us. ‘Something good, I am suré» And 


now it is almoststime for you to come 
in from your visit... I'll just add my 
Néw Year’s wish for you, and tuck 
this letter into the bottom of your 
suitcase so you won’t find it till you 
get home. With all my heart I am 


hoping and planning that.sometime, | 


oh, perhaps years ahead, when we 
are ready for high school, that Uncle 
Harry and Aunt Madeline will let you 
come here to go with me, so that to- 
gether ‘we can plan and work for the 
homes we shall have when we are 
really, truly “grown up,” and that we 
ean go on with Miss Bailey, learning 
m. 3 and more each lesson about the 
pleasure anc beauty of real home 
making. 
Good-by, 
Eloise. 


Announcement of Interest 








little, will, we feel ‘sure, be 

glad to know that the ending 
of Secret Place Letters with this tssue 
will not mean the last of the pleasant 
acquaintance with Alice and Eloise. 
We have been fortunate enough to 
secure from Miss Grace M. Budding- 
ton, the clever authoress of Secret 
Place Letters, another series which 
promises to be even better still. It 
will be called The Book of the Happy- 
time House, by ‘Alice and _ Eloise. 
These two little girls, whom Miss 
Buddington has succeeded in making 
so real that their actuality has not 
been questioned by a great number of 
our readers, will write together a 
diary of their experiences in a board- 
ing school where domestic science and 
all that it means, the great art of 
home making, is taught. 

The story of their’ experiences and 
of what they learn, as they write it out 
themselves, will be brimful of fun 
and frolic, yet with it will be the 
practical, helpful suggestions for bet- 
ter home making, which our readers 
have found so delightful a feature of 
Secret Place Letters. Miss Buddington 
has the happy faculty of telling and 
explaining prosaic things in a most 
fascinating way. This new series will, 
we feel confident, be even better than 
Secret Place Letters—more entertain- 
ing, more helpful. 


De Ol Year An’ De New 


BY RUTH RAYMOND 


A LL our home makers, big and 





De sun am peakin’ from de clouds 
Upon de snow worl’, chile. 

’Pears all de trees am in dar shrouds 
Yet all de branches smile, 

Wid diamonds dancin’ up an’ down 
Upon de frosty air, 

An’ ebery post hab got a crown 
Fo’'\ de New Year to wear. 


I's pow’ful glad de snow am here 
To make de éarth all white, 
Fo’ honey, chile, de good ol’ year 

Am egwine to die tonight; 

De year dat gabe us birds in spring 
An’ flowers de summer through; 
But when he’s ‘gone de bells’ will ring 

Fo’ nudder year dat’s new; 


Fust thing they’ll toll fo’ dat ol’ year 
While we uns kneel an’ pray 

Same’s if er friend we loved so dear 
Had gone to heaven away; 

’Pears now he’s sayin’, “Chile, goodby,” 
All dressed in shinin’ white. 

Hush, honey, doan yo sob an’ cry— 
Dat New Year'll come tonight. 





A Friend in Need 


A gentleman hurriedly entered a 
drug store to find an address in the 
directory, but found a lady studying 
the book very intently. He waited 
as patiently as he could for a time, but 
she seemed no nearer the object of her 
search, and as his time was limited he 
finally ventured: 

“If you are inno great. hurry, 
madam, would you be so kind as to 
allow me to glance in that book for 
just a moment?” 

“Oh, certainly,” replied she, sweetly, 
as she relinquished it. “I was just 
looking it over to find a pretty name 
for baby.”—[Harper’s Magazine. 





Literally 
What! Another new 
Where’s the last one 


Mr Stiles: 
street dress. 
you got? 

Mrs Stiles: 

Mr Stiles: 
you got it. 

Mrs _ Stiles: 
Thursday. 


T have worn it out. 
It isn’t a week since 


I wore it out last 
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eure 0 State just What 
you want, o 


Our Pattern Offer 


Girls’ Russian Dress 
No 4794—The dress shown. in the ac- 
companying illustration is one of the 
most stylish of the present season’s 
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No 4794—Girl’s Becoming’ Dress 
designs. There is an underwaist, and 
this is fitted to the figure by a single 
dart on each side.- Attached to this 

vaist is the skirt, which is side 
plaited all around, with a panel in 
the center of the front and the open- 
ing in the back.. Over the underwaist 
and skirt is worn a Russian blouse. 
This is made with 1a’ small tuck at 
each shoulder in both front and back, 
and with the opening at. the © side 
along the shoulder:and down the side 
to the hem. Small bishop sleeves com- 
plete the dress. Sizes 6; 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years: Medium size requires 3% 
yards 36-inch material. 


Child’s Night Drawers 

No 8379—Night drawers are far bet- 
ter in cold weather than nightgowns, 
at. least for little people. The illus- 
tration shows a garment whichis in 
two pieces, joined by a seam down 
the center of front and back... The 
closing is placed in the back, and if 
flat linen buttons are used the child 
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No 3379—Night Drawers for Child 
will not feel them. This garment also 
has feet, and these will keep the little 
wearer nice and warm. é 

For cold weather there is no better 
material than Canton flannel or out- 
ting flannel, as both wash well and 
easily. Sizes 1, 3, 5, 7 and 9 years. 

Medium size requires 2% yards 36- 
inch material. 


How to Order 
Order by number of our Pattern 
Department, this - office. Be sure to 


\ 


state size wanted: These patterns are 
10 cents each. 
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Profitable Stock Raising 


By CLarence A. SHAMEL, Eprror OraNnce Jupp FARMER 


Live stock is the most important feature of farm life, and statistics show a 
production far short of the actual requirements. There are many problems to 
be faced in the profitable production of stock, and these are fully and compre- 
hensively covered in Mr. Shamel’s new book. 

As editor of the Orange Judd Farmer, Mr. Shame! has unequaled oppor- 
tunities for observation and is keenly alive to everything that has to do with this 
very important subject. Incorporated in this book are many of the basic prin- 
ciples that have to do with the raising of live stock for profit. He tells how the 
New England and North Atlantic States are just awakening to the realization of 
the enormous field before them. He warns the West where there are numerous 
evidences of waning productivity. 

Profitable Stock Raising covers the principles of breeding and feeding for 
both fat stock and dairying type. it tells of sheep and mutton raising, hothouse 
lambs, the swine industry and the horse market. Finally he tells of the prepa- 
ration of stock for the market ard how to prepare it so thag it will bring a high 
market price. 


Profitable Poultry Production 


By M. G. Kains, Pouttry Epitor Orance Jupp WEEKLiES 





This ‘book shows-how poultry can be made more profitable. Ample discus- 
sion is given to practical breeding, selection, and improvement of business poni- 
try, feeding for growth, for market, for eggs, etc. 

From cover to cover the book is written with the one aim of aiding the poul- 
try raiser to make the most money from the farm flock; hence special emphasis 
is laid on matketing both poultry and eggs as well as on breeding and feeding. 
In short, the volume.is intended both as a guide to best practice and a stimulus 
to adopt such methods as are proving profitable in the hands of actual farmers 
rather than feather fancies. ’ 

The essential features of so-called systems of poultry raising, such as Philo, 
Corning, Rhode Island egg farming, South Shore soft rooster raising, and co- 
operative buying and selling of poultry supplies and pr ts, are pr 80 
the reader may know and adopt such leading practices cf the poultry world as 
may fit his conditions. Improved hods of hatching and rearing are discussed 
cle rly and concisely as are other important topics such as the location of yards, 
houses, fixtures, and handy devices, business breeds, maintaining health the 
flock, fattening ducks, geese, turkeys, guineas, fowls, etc. 


Farm Crops 


By CHARLES WiitiAm Burkett, Epiror AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 








_ A Practical Treatise on the Growing of American Field Crops; Containing 
Brief and Popular Advice on the Seeding, Cultivating, Handling and Harvesting 
of Farm Crops and the Management of Lands for the Largest Returns. 

This is a book that is different. As it is written, suggestions stand out on 
every page. It seeks to help crop growers, not through dry statements by mere 
technical’ terms, but through suggestive descriptions of the work of the men who 
raise big crops. 

In the ten chapters of this book the editor has covered in a most comprehensive 


’ manner the following important topics: Good Soils Back of Good Crops; How 


Rotations Help Out; Crop Yields and er Culture; What Crops for Stock 
Feeding; The Silo, Silage and Soiling Crop; Every Farmer a Plant Breeder; and 
Farm Crops. 

The volume abounds in heipful sugg and valuable information for the 
most successful growing of the various farm crops, whether large or small! areas 
are allotted to them, and it is a plain, practical and reliable guide, and tells of 
the best ways of handling crops from the time the land is made ready until the 
harvested product is sold. 


The Farmer’s Veterinarian 


By C. W. Burkett, Aten sy Fourteen LEADING VETERINARIANS 
This book abounds in helpful suggestions and valuable information for the 
ful. treatm of ills and id and di troubles. A practical 
treatise on the diseases of farm stock, containing brief and popular advice on the 
nature, cause and treatment of di , the common ailments and the care and 
management of stock when sick. 

An idea of the subject matter will be had from a glance at the following, 
which shows briefly several of the topics included in the contents. .The first half 
of the book deals with the physiology of the different farm animals, telling how 
the animal body is formed, how to tell the age by the teeth, and how to examine 
for sounduess. The last half of the book deals with the diagnosis and treatment 
of disease, tells of the common medicines, their action, and how to treat wounds 
and make @ post-mortem examination. 

it’is profusely illustrated, containing a number of half-tone insert illustra- 
tions and a great many drawings picturing diseases, their symptoms end familiar 

















attitudes assumed by farm animals when affected with disease, and presents, for 


the first time, a plain, practical, satisfactory guide for farmers who are interested 
in the common diseases of the farm. 


Making Horticulture Pay 


How to Grow Fruits, VeceTABLes AND ORNAMENTALS. By M. G. KaIns 


The editor has drawn freely upon the actual experiences of actual farmers 
and farmers’ wives so the readers may feel that the cases presented are largely 
similar t0 their own. Thus they gain much inspiration snd encouragement. 
While this book is not to expound methods of mere money-making, the specialist 
may glean many useful hints for making his specialty profitable. 

After a brief introduction, which points out how and why farmers should 
enjoy the goodly fruits of the earth, there is a simple, ise, and adequate dis- 
cussion of soils and their care, fertilizers and fertilizing, water and its control, 
and the function of cultivation. 

Then follows a discussion of fruit plantations and their care, the various 
orchard fruits in the temperate North America and the small fruits of this region. 
The vegetable garden is treated generally and then the various are 

chapter on s the 


taken up individually. After a closes 
with a chapter on ornamentals for the home grounds, gardens, the house and the 




















et Handy Farm Devices 


Compttep AND Epiten ay Rotre CosteicH 


Every wide-awake farmer wishes to know how to do things, not only the 
best way, but the easiest and quickest way. This calls for a knowledge of handy 
farm devices. There is hardly end to the ingenious contrivances that inven- 
tive men who are handy with toole have devised to save time, money and labor. 
It is surprising how cheap and how easy it is to make the things that are de- 
scribed in this book. 

There are chapters on the farmer’s workshop, the tools he ought to have 
and their uses. Directions are given for making things for almost every con- 
ceivable farm purpose, including appliances for the care of horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs, poultry and bees; gates, fences, appliances for the garden, orchard, woods, 
house, barns and outbuildings. In every instance there is a clear, complete 
description and a picture showing how to make each device or thing ment 

It is just the thing for the boy or young man on the farm, as it will turn his 
mechanical abilities in the al direction. Never before has this subject been 
——— in a way so easily understood and made so easily applicable to every- 

ay problems. ‘ 
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Farm Life Series 


Six Volumes of 
Surpassing Value 


HE FARM LIFE SERIES now con- 
sists of six volumes. The first three 
books, Farmer’s Veterinarian, 

Handy Farm Devices and Making Hortt- 
culture Pay, were so popular that three 
more, Profitable Stock Raising, Farm 
Crops and Profitable Poultry Production, 
were added during the past year. 


This rounds out the set, making ita 
whole farm library in six books, each one 
of which is an authority on the subject 
covered; all are right up to the minute 
and easy to read and understand. They 
are not written for college text-books, but 
for everyday use by everyday folks. 


@, These books surpass anything that has 
ever been put out in connection with a 
subscription offer. They are a credit to 
any reading table or library, and of such 
value you will wonder how they can be 
produced and given on such liberal terms. 


Given With a Subscription, 
Not Sold 


@ This series was prepared especially for our sub- 
scribers, and is not offered for sale, either singly 
or in sets. The regular edition sells for $1.50 
per volume. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth 


@ Each of these new works contains 288 pages, is 
handsomely bound in cloth, library style 5x7 1-2 
inches, uniform in size and color, printed on fine 

aper from clean, new type, and is beautifully 
illustrated, both in the text and with half-tone 
inserts on heavy coated paper. 


How These Books Can 
Be Secured 


Send us $5.00 for five years’ subscrip- 
tion to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and you 
may have for a present all SIX of the books in the 
FARM LIFE SERIES. 


Send us $3.00 for three years’ subscrip- 
tion to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and you 
may have as a present your choice of any THREE of 
the books in the FARM LIFE SERIES. 


Send us $2.00 for two years’ subscrip- 
tion to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, an@you 
may have asa present your choice of any ONE of the 
books in the FARM LIFE SERIES. 


@ Additional copies may be had by paying additional years’ sub- 
scription on the above terms. These offers exclude all other 
books. Send your order in now—address it to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette St., New York, WN. Y: 














ADVERTISEMENT 


Pull Your Stumps on Your Place. 
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REE At Our 


Guaranteed for Three Full Years 


There is no more excuse for stumpy fields. We want you to try a Hercules All-Steel Triple-Power Stump 
Puller for 30 days Free, so that you can prove to yourself how easy and how sure and economical 
it pulls the largest stumps as well as the small ones, green trees and hedge rows 


Try a famous Hercules right on your own land at | workmanship that — into every Hercules Genuine A))-Steel 


our risk. If it isn’t just the stump puller you want, Stump Puller that 


eaves our factory. There is no reason why 


or if it fails to do all that we claim, send it back. We § these pullers won’t last a lifetime. 
will then pay the return freight. it yee keep it we You may have had trouble with the old style cast iron grubbers 


guarantee every casting on it for t 


ree full years § breaking, but the New Hercules Genuine Steel Triple-Power pul- 


against breakage, from any cause whatever. It is lers are in a class by themselves, entirely different f ythi 

impossible to put a Hercules to too great a strain. We prove this by agree- you’ ever saw ss Sng They are 60% lighter = eight Ohi 

ing body tym free mb br ones pte | time hee three ‘agge irom § makes them handy, quick, easy to handle, nothing like the heavy 

the e of your purchase. hat is our flat guarantee to you. o strings. [ ; sigh ° 

Wo know what the can Soom —_ tory rad : one tthe ene afree. Ther ate We coreanir tha he uaieiiene’ ken ee 
we . Of cours is does not } : “ , 

to back them up, Of course this mE the like of the Seroules to | which makes them absolutely safe under all conditions. T ts 


three years. It proves our confidence in the only 





genuine all-steel puller made, and in the superior | Why we can let you try them on your land for 30 days at our risk! 
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Hitch on to any stump oe grom tree with the Hercules genu- 
ine steel triple — and it’s bound to come. The all-steel 
construction makes it absolutely safe, and the Hercules triple 
power machine pulls as much.as any other threestump pullers 
could do all pulling at the same time on the same stump. No 
etump can stand this enormous strain. It’s three machines in 
one, a single, a double and a triple power. Single power for 
small work, double power for medium work and triple power 
for extra heavy work. No other machine is all steel or triple 
power. No other can do one-third the work of a Hercules, No 
other is so efficient, so reliable, so durable, and the Hercules is 


cy.1f al. W . 


No other stump puller is made of all muine steel. Iron pullers 
need heavy weight to get the strength. Heavy weight means 
fheavy freight rates, big expense in.time and labor for moving 
and hauling, yet the Hercules is‘three to. ten times as strong as 
ony iron stump puller ever made. Though they are 60% 
lighter, you get strength and power without the inconvenient 
heavy weight. The all steel is what you want. Hercules is 
the only all genuine steel triple stump puller made. 


Mont Risk 


Pull your stumps with a Hercules Genuine Steel Triple Power. It’s 
the 20th Century way. Dynamite is costly and inefficient. Dynaniite 
shatters the roots. Hercules pulls them out. Dynamite leaves the 
roots in the ground to grow again. So you are worse off than you were 
before. Pull the stumps out and get rid of them once for all. Besides, 
dynamite is.dangerous. Why take chances? You never know whether 
the charge will explode before you gct away or not. With the Hereules 
it’s different. ‘There’s absolute certainty that the stump or tree will 
come out, roots and all, without risk or danger. 20th Century farming 
needs 20th Century cqaipaeet. Dynamite is grandfather’s way. 
The Agricultural Department.at Was on says the land cleared by 
machinery is the best and most tillable. The Hercules soon. pays for 
itself by tremendously increasing the value of the land by saving your 
time and your crops in going over your fields with modern implements. 
Our three-year guarantee is absolute assurance that the Hereules will 
not break. Is up to you to decide whether you ‘want the Hercules, 
which means Bsolute safety and cartes or doubtful dynamite or a 
heavy, unrelia.de, brittle fron stump pu ler with no triple. power, 
which you need for your best work. 
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All- 


HERCU E Triple-Power 


: : ; pred \ u f ~ so ? 
; fhe 
Send the Hercules back any time within thirty days, if it fails in a mans U O K 
single instance te do everything we claim. The Hercules genuine all 
steel is the only stump puller good nen to Re sold on & bg Re tere vs a 
cage from any cause whatso- 3 Ain 
g 4 vonvincine 


straight-forward guarantee against brea 
ever, flaw or no flaw. We replace free Phat broken casting any time ae 
within three years—not sixty, ninety or one hundred and twenty days (a eS AR 
not one year or two years, but bianigs pe Years, reece stronges 
guarantee ever written on a Stump Puller. The Russian Government, i 
after extensive experiments with all different methods for clearing They pon my Dae xg reek ne 
land used throughout the civilized world, have adopted the Hercules square inch of different metals that can 
all-steel triple pullers as the only machine and most practical method be used in building stump pullers. They ~ 
for clearing timber land and are now using the Hercules machines prove that iron is the ; 
exclusively on all the Russian Imperial Domains. The Hercules triple d Ith 
steel pullers are also used on the Panama R. R. and’Canal, while the poorest and steel the Cast Iron 
U, 8. Government is using them exclusively for their work in Alaska. best metalfrom which 46090 Ibs. 
~ a Stump Puller can be 
sci Aarnar ~ uy. made, that iron Stump 
SVSVisiwVid way ‘s ee must be large pers 
“The Hercules Triple-Power Steel Puller purchased from you Jastepring is far in and heavy to get the a 
advance ot anything I aver saw =. e have Pulled bee] As: on a, inches strength. ‘They show 
dianieter, one year from time of cut , in heavy. ¢ soil with your new e-power. - 
With your double eafety ratchets Soy tea is as Toit ae ie hitehed toe a iat = er — Bronze 
Yours truly, EDW. HARDELL, Princeton, Wis. pullers 36000 ibs. 
“T have given the Hercules All-Steel Triple-Power Stump Puller a thorough trial can weigh half as 
with the ground in bad condition for pulling stumps and it certainly works fine. Have 
seen & good many stump pullers, but yours beat them ail.’’ 
W. E. HUBBS, Geronimo, Okla. pullers and . 40000 Ibs. 
in Rivet 2 time be 400 
“ sway ‘ wre , time 
Bik St Buyers per cent Wrought Iron 
‘ . stronger, 47000 Ibs. 
We have a special low-price proposition to make to first buyersinnew 
sections. One machine ineach locality always means more sales for 
the Hercules. That’s why we are willing to.make you a special offer 
if you are the-first to. buy-in your locality. Get ahéad.of, your neigh- 
*bors and do contract stump pulling for them. A Herceulés is the stump 
puller you need and here is your opportunity to get one at a saving. 
Act today by writing for our book. Then choose the Hercules you'd 
like to try at our risk. 


Let us_prove to you that you can’t afford to get along without 
Get Our Valuable Books F REE Hercules Stump Puller, that it’s different from all others and ine 
class by itself. Let.us tell you why it is different from every other stump machine and why we are safe in_guarantee- 
ing it ie Cee. yates. = itis be only vt me Pow gl with double safety ratchets, which makes it doubly safe, the 
only puller haying all working parts turned, finis 
and machined, reducing friction, increasing power, eo | ee ee 
making it extremely light running. The United States 


Government has condemned iron stum ullers as 

being ply unwieldy and unreliable. ind out all ._ Free Books Coupon i 

about root formations and get other valuable informa- 

tion from our books, Also proof of.what the. Hercules & HERCULES. MANUFACTURING CO., 

has done for others. Send the coupon or @ postal now to : 323, 17th Street, Centerville, lowa 

g . Gentlemen: Please send meal) free books about 
the only-Aill-Steel Triple Power Stump Puller. Also 








Send Your Nar: jpezial Price Proposition ‘Today: and - sour Siday free trial aud low-price-wo-arst buyers ; 


All ¥ Books on the HERCULES 
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